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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


In the autumn of 1950 a group of teachers working in the 
Chichester area discussed with officers of the West 
Sussex education authority the possibility of organising 
a course of lectures in which the growth of public educa- 
tion in England and Wales, and the philosophy under- 
lying it, would be surveyed against the background of 
general political and social change. Their interest was 
not exclusively historical, in the ordinary sense of that 
term ; they were hopeful that from such a survey might 
emerge some indications as to whicn among the present 
trends in English education might be expected to be 
enduring, and thus that they might gain from the past 
some guidance for the future. 

The West Sussex authority warmly approved the pro- 
ject; and, judging that such a course was precisely the 
kind of aid to serving teachers which Institutes of Educa- 
tion were designed to supply, they invited the co-operation 
of the Reading Institute, within whose geographical area 
Chichester lies. The Director responded enthusiastically, 
and together the three partners—teachers, Authority, 
and Institute—planned an interesting “combined opera- 
tion." The teachers drew up a list of topics they wished 
included in the course, suggested lectures, and guaranteed 
an audience—which they happily enlarged by inviting 
people outside their profession whom they thought might 
be interested. The local education authority provided 
the accommodation and organised the publicity. The 
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Institute undertook the financial responsibility for the 
course, and engaged and briefed the lecturers. 

The course, entitled “Тһе .Sociological Hackeronad 
of Education," comprised ten lectures, delivered at 
weekly intervals, and a concluding symposium. Its 
subject-matter was broken up into three “Phases,” each 
treated by a single lecturer. Mr. Allan Rae, of Bognor 
Regis Training College, discussed “Тһе Changing Face of 
Society," and Professor A. W. Wolters, lately Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Reading, “Тһе Nature 
of the Child." I had the honour of being entrusted with 
the third phase, “Changing Education.” 

This book has grown out of the four lectures I gave. І 
would like to dedicate it to the "Chichester Group,” and 
to apologise to them in particular for its many imperfec- 
tions. I wish to express my gratitude to my fellow- 
lecturers, who generously gave me full synopses of their 
lectures to aid me in preparing mine. My debt to many 
authors is, I trust, fully acknowledged in footnotes. As 
always, I have to thank my secretary, Miss Joyce Е. 
Burrell, for invaluable assistance. 

Н. С. DENT. 

BOVINGDON, August 1951. 
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THE first duty which is at this time imposed upon those 
who direct our affairs is to educate the democracy ; to 
warm its faith, if that be possible ; to purify its morals ; 
to direct its energies ; to substitute a knowledge of busi- 
ness for its inexperience, and an acquaintance with its 
true interests for its blind propensities; to adapt its 
government to time and place, and to modify it in 
compliance with the occurrences and the actors of the age. 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 

in Democracy in America, published 1835. 


You cannot look forw igently into the future 
unless you are also prepared to look back attentively into 
the past. . . . The function of the historian is . . . to accept 
[the past] and to analyse what he finds significant in it, to 
isolate and illuminate the fundamental changes at work in 
the society in which we live and the perhaps age-old 
processes which lie behind them . . . this will entail a view 
(which, since it will be present even if it is unconscious, 
had much better be consciously recognised and deliberately 
avowed) of the processes by which the problems set to the 
present generation by these changes can be resolved... a 
historically minded generation . . . looks back, not indeed 
for solutions which cannot be found in the past, but for 
those critical insights which are necessary both to the 
understanding of its existing situation and to the realisa- 
tion of the values which it holds Professor E. Н. Carr, 
broadcasting on “Тһе New Society," May 2, 1951. 


It would be fatal to believe that the lessons from past 
experience have no application; there are no other lessons. 
--ТАмев BURNHAM, in “The Struggle for the World" 


(Cape, 1947). 


l ENTIRELY agree with Carr. I do not believe that it is 
possible even to understand current problems, much less 


to know how to set about resolving them, without study 
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of their origins and subsequent development; and 
especially of the human emotions, impulses, and interests 
involved at every stage. 

Mr. Michael Oakeshott would apparently carry the 
argument much farther. In his inaugural lecture as 
Professor of Political Science at the London School of 
Economics he asserted? that :— 


the right way to think about politics is not to 
determine the objectives of political action by rational 
meditation and then to look for the practical means of 
attaining them but to contemplate the tradition of the 
society in which you are born in order to find the 
objectives towards which it points. 


Asa whole, this seems to me a most dubious proposition. 
I am not competent to speak about politics as such, but if 
the argument be applied to public education (which is 
part of the subject-matter of politics) I am bound to say 
that I am certainly not prepared to jettison “rational 
meditation" as an aid to determining educational objec- 
tives, nor to rely entirely upon "the tradition of the 
society" for their discovery. Nor, I imagine, would any 
educationist. I cannot conceive that if social tradition 
were the sole guide, any fundamental advance in educa- 
tional theory (which means also in educational practice) 
would ever be made. Nevertheless, Oakeshott's insistence 
upon the necessity to scrutinise that tradition in order to 
see in which directions it points is absolutely sound. The 
history of education (and not only public education) in 
r У = reported in The Times Educational Supplement, May 25, 1951, 

. 408. 


? I use this word to mean anyone engaged in the work of education or 
Seriously studying it from an outside position. 


PAST AND FUTURE ІІ 


England and Wales teems with instances of wasted 
effort and missed opportunities due to neglect of this pre- 
caution. 

If I may trail my coat a little, I would cite as a con- 
temporary illustration the long, repetitive, and quite 
futile controversy (blowing up again, in the columns of 
The Times, for the umpteenth time as I write) about the 
multilateral-comprehensive secondary school. I do not 
recollect when this controversy began, but it was cer- 
tainly before the publication of the Spens Report,? which 
devoted a section to it. This means that it has been 
dragging on, absorbing any amount of time and energy 
that might have been much better occupied, for at least 
fifteen years. 

All to no purpose. I say that with no intent to judge the 
issue of whether or not the comprehensive (or the multi- 
lateral) school is in itself a good thing. I am concerned 
only to point out, what has become even more obvious, 
that at present English parents and teachers simply won't 
have it. And the reason? Because it just isn’t in the 
English tradition. It never has been—assertions that 
Eton, or any other public school, is “comprehensive” are 
the sheerest nonsense—and, with all respect to the Labour 
Party, the London County Council, and the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, there is still not the slightest indication 
that it ever will be. “There were," records the Ministry of 
Education's Report for 1950,2 “three separate strands of 
secondary education . . . in 1900.” There certainly were— 
and for long before that; they were distinguishable at 
least as early as the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868. 


1 Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on 
secondary education with special reference to Grammar Schools and 
Technical High Schools, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 

3 Education 1900-1950, Cmd. 8244, Н.М. Stationery Office, 1951. 
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There are—different only in inessential details—the same 
three strands to-day. 

It is, of course, always possible that the country’s 
growing egalitarianism may break down the tradition of 
segregation (but even then there is the English preference 
for small schools to be got over), or that the half-dozen 
or so comprehensive schools recently established by 
London, Middlesex, and other authorities may trium- 
phantly prove all their opponents’ objections to them to 
be invalid. But I have my doubts on both scores. e 

To all those who will rise indignantly to refute the 
argument of the foregoing paragraph I make a present of 
the fact that it has been written by one who has published 
more words than most in favour of the comprehensive 
school. But though I still respect the case which I and 
others have advanced, I realise now that purely theoretical 
arguments (and we have no experience from which to 
argue about the English comprehensive school) carry little 
or no weight if, as in this instance, they are set in the 
balance against long-established and fondly cherished 
social traditions. 

This is not defeatism, and emphatically not an admission 
that social tradition is, like the customer, always right; 
much of the history of public education in England and 
Wales conclusively disproves any such suggestion. It is, 
rather, a plea for sounder strategy and tactics. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of the fuss and bother about compre- 
hensive schools could have been avoided had their 
advocates (myself included) had the wit to do what a 
correspondent to The Times recently suggested: persuade 
the authorities to try out experimental schools in districts 

Where provision of secondary education was under- 
developed. Had these schools proved successful, the 
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“tradition of the society” would soon have undergone 
some modification, for no people reacts more swiftly or 
surely than the English to the logic of facts. But none is 
more incurably allergic to theory unsubstantiated by 
factual evidence. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to realise 
that the need to “look back attentively into the past" 
and to “contemplate the tradition of the society” is never 
greater than during a period of radical social change. The 
firsteimpulse of the progressive at such a time is to reject 
all traditional ways, to make a “clean break" with the 
past. But that is impossible; however much social change 
may appear to constitute a break with the past, it is 
essentially a product of that past. It is only the culmina- 
tion of long-maturing trends, which will, long before it 
actually takes place, have largely determined its form, 
direction, and intensity. And those trends will have been 
largely shaped by patterns of thought, emotion, and 
behaviour gradually woven into the texture of society 
through centuries of time. 

Some strands in these patterns appear to fade out 
altogether after a while—though it is never safe to assume 
that they will not emerge again; some change in colour or 
Strength; some persist throughout unaltered. The basic 
pattern remains recognisably the same. The revolution 
that is bringing in the Welfare State will greatly change 
the English people, as previous revolutions have greatly 
changed them, but they will still be the English people, 
distinguished essentially from all other peoples by 
characteristics that have distinguished them ever since 
they became a people. 

This is a fact with which all would-be reformers must 
reckon, at least in a free democratic society, which is the 
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only kind of society I am here considering. Apply the 
argument to whole-scale social planning, such as Britain 
is now engaged upon and will be so far ahead as one can 
foresee—and the implications are at once obvious. Plan 
with the grain of the national character, and you have a 
reasonable assurance that things will go well; plan against 
it—and you've had it. And, what is much more important 
—for no one need waste pity on incompetent planners— 
large numbers of unoffending souls will be put to enor- 
mous expenditure of time, effort, and nervous energy to 
tell you where you get off. 

But how to know whether or not a plan will run with 
the grain? There is no certain way, but clearly the more 
that is known about “the tradition of the society" the 
better. Much more guidance for the future can be gained, 
I believe, by attentive study of the past than most people 
imagine. Especially, and I would venture to emphasise 
this, by study aimed at discovering what have been the 
most persistently recurrent emotions, impulses, and 
reactions provoked in the past by situations or problems 
comparable with those being faced in the present. (Often, 
indeed, they will be the same problems or situations, a little 
differently dressed perhaps, but in essence identical. The 
raising of the school-leaving age is an obvious case in point.) 

That is what I am attempting to do in this book: as 
Carr suggests, to isolate, and by so doing perchance to 
illuminate, first, what seem to me to have been the main 
motives that have impelled the English people to build up, 
slowly and empirically over a period of two and a half 
centuries, from next to nothing the all-embracing system 
of public education they possess to-day; and secondly, 
what I conceive to have been the fundamental develop- 
ments in that lengthy process of architecture. 
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I must emphasise that this book is nothing so ambitious 
as a history of public education in England and Wales; it 
is only an attempt to select and describe what seem to 
one student to have been the most significant events in 
that history and to inquire why those events happened. 
I must add, too, that my study has been limited to the 
building up of the statutory system of education, and 
within that to education at the primary and secondary 
stages. 


CHAPTER II 
MANY MOTIVES 


Who would suppose that education were a thing which 
had to be advocated . . . on any ground? As if it stood not 
on the basis of everlasting duty as a prime necessity of 
man.—THOMAS CARLYLE, in “Chartism.” 


I start from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
because, in so far as our public system of education can 
be said to have had a definite starting-point in history, I 
take this to have been that day in 1698 when the newly 
founded Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at 
its first meeting, resolved to "further and promote that 
good design of erecting Cathechetical schools in each 
parish in and about London." The ‘‘good design" soon 
extended far beyond the purlieus of the metropolis; 
within a few years there were S.P.C.K. schools in all parts 
of the country. The design had, in fact, grown into the 
first systematic attempt to provide a network of schools 
for the people on a national scale. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment to reflect just 
how far we have travelled since then. Joseph Addison 
called the Charity schools “the glory of the age we live in.” 
He manifestly believed that little if anything more was 
necessary in the way of education for the generality of the 
English people, for in another essay he congratulated 
himself and his readers upon the “unspeakable blessing" 


of having been “born in those parts of the world where 
16 
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wisdom and knowledge flourish.” Numerous contemporary 
quotations could be given to show that Addison was faith- 
fully mirroring the enlightened opinion of his day. 

Yet the Charity schools gave their pupils but the merest 
rudiments of literacy, and at the peak of their numerical 
strength touched no more than at most one in fifteen of 
the child population. In 1754, which was about the high- 
water mark, the S.P.C.K. claimed to have established 2,044 
schools accommodating 51,161 children. The population 
of England and: Wales was then probably something 
under six millions, of whom perhaps 750,000 were of what 
we should call "school age.” And not all the two thousand 
schools were in England. Save in so far as they encouraged 
an occasional exceptional child to pursue his studies 
further by laborious self-education, they made no contri- 
bution whatever to the numbers of those who basked in 
the rays of the "wisdom and knowledge" of which 
Addison wrote. That was reserved—and no doubt 
Addison thought rightly reserved—to a tiny minority 
which it would be unsafe to estimate at more than 1 or 2 
per cent. of the total population. 

Two hundred and fifty years later the British Parlia- 
ment, with the "unanimous and immediate approval" 
of practically every section of public opinion, enacted 
that :— 


the statutory system of public education shall be 
organised in three progressive stages, to be known as 
primary education, secondary education, and further 
education . .. 


and told the Minister of Education that it was his business 


to “promote the education of the people of England and 
Wales," and laid upon the local authorities for education 
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(like the Minister, undreamt of in Addison’s time and for 
long after) the statutory duty to:— 


contribute to the spiritual, moral, mental, and physical 
development of the community by securing that 
efficient education, throughout those stages, shall be 
available to meet the needs of the population of their 
агеа.! 


The words sound so familiar, and so unremarkable, to us. 
But how utterly incomprehensible they would have been 
to Joseph Addison—or to the Reverend Thomas Bray, 
founder of the S.P.C.K. And so would almost all the 
provisions of the Education Act, 1944. 

A minimum of ten years’ full-time education for every 
boy and girl in the land, irrespective of rank or station. 
Compulsorily; enforced by the State and, even more 
remarkable, willingly accepted by parents and the public. 
And all paid for out of the national purse; no touting for 
subscriptions, no element of charity. Yet more incredible, 
the doors of the university open to all children of ability, 
regardless of creed or class; and a seemingly inexhaustible 
flow of scholarships and other awards to enable even the 
poorest to enter and live there in comfort and dignity. 
Teachers trained by the thousand. . . . So one might go on, 
through the whole vast catalogue of the modern educa- 
tional facilities provided by the statutory authorities, 
Perhaps the only ones that Mr. Bray would have begun 
to comprehend are the meals and medical services; for the 
S.P.C.K. fed their charity children and no doubt physicked 
them when necessary. 

I like to think that what would have astonished Messrs. 
Addison and Bray most of all is the range of facilities to 

+Education Act, 1944, Section 7. 
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be provided for persons beyond compulsory school age; 
particularly those coming under the head of “leisure-time 
occupation in such organised cultural training and 
recreative activities as are suited to their requirements.” 
Such a very different list from that recorded in the account 
of an early experiment in adult education undertaken by 
the S.P.C.K., when one John Reynolds instructed a group 
"every night at his house in the Catechism, in Reading, 
and in Serious Principles.” 

That is but a sample measure of the almost unbelievable 
change that has come over the face of popular education 
in England and Wales during the past 250 years. How has 
it happened? And why? To analyse in any detail the 
complex causes and the multitudinous steps that have 
contributed to effect the transformation is quite beyond 
the scope of this book, or for that matter the capacity of 
its author. To do so it would be necessary to analyse the 
whole of English history throughout two and a half 
momentous centuries—perhaps the most momentous this 
country has ever known; two and a half centuries in which 
the face of the English countryside, the structure of 
English Society, the bases of the English economy, the 
status of the English nation, and even the nature of the 
English people have all been altered almost out of recogni- 
tion. 

One day, I hope, as Н. С. Wells hoped forty years ago,* 
“some industrious and lucid historian will disentangle all 
the muddle of impulses and antagonisms, the commercial- 
ism, utilitarianism, obstinate conservatism, humanitarian 
enthusiasm, out of which our present educational organ- 


1 Education Act, 1944, Section 41. 
2In The New Machiavelli, Bodley Head, 1911. Quoted from the 


Penguin edition, 1946, p. 21. 
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isation arose.” And I trust that he will not omit, as Wells 
did in that passage, the most powerful and persistent of 
all the forces that have gone to the making of the English 
educational system: the Christian religion. 

The historian of the eighteenth-century Charity schools, 
Miss М. С. Jones, has sardonically observed? that these 
“came into being chiefly, although by no means ex- 
clusively . . . to condition the children for their primary 
duty ав hewers of wood and drawers of water." That is, 
in my opinion, only half the truth, and the lesser half at 
that. Read in isolation, the statement is dangerously 
misleading. Nevertheless, it does throw into prominence 
the ironical fact that what was ultimately to develop into 
one of the most liberal systems of public education in the 
world (as the, English System undoubtedly is to-day) 
should have been begun with the idea of giving children 
as meagre and illiberal an education as possible. 

That idea, unhappily, long persisted; indeed, he would 
be a bold man who would dare to say that it has even yet 
been completely eliminated from every English mind. Its 
note has been ceaselessly recurrent, and often strident. 
“My plan for instructing the poor,” wrote Hannah More 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, “is very limited 
and strict. They learn of weekdays such coarse works as 
may fit them for servants. I allow of no writing. My object 
has not been to teach dogmas or opinions, but to form the 
lower class to habits of industry and virtue." In 1820 
John Foster, in An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance 
[sic], reiterated his conviction (previously asserted in a 
sermon preached on behalf of the British and Foreign 


à In The Charity School Movement in the XVIIIth Century, Cambridge 
University Press, 1938, PP. 4-5. 
3 Quoted from Frank Smith, A History of English Elementary Educa- 
fion, 1760-1902, University of London Press, 1931, p. 56. 
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School Society) that elementary schools for the poor 
should be:— 


as little as possible scholastic . . . be kept down to 
the lowest level of the workshop, excepting perhaps in 
one particular—that of working hard: for the scholars 
were to throw time away rather than be occupied with 
anything beyond the merest rudiments. 


The same author placed it on record that, in order to 
securé subscriptions from the rich for founding and main- 
taining schools for the poor, it was necessary "to avow 
and plead how little it was that they pretended or presumed 
to teach. 

Nearly forty years later a Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford (later to become a bishop of the Church of 
England), declared to a Royal Commission set up to 
discover “what measures, if any, are required for the 
extension of sound and cheap elementary instruction to 
all classes of the people" (the Newcastle Commission, 
1858-61) his belief that everything a child attending an 
elementary school needed to know could be taught him 
by the time he was ten years old. And well on in the 
twentieth century R. H. Tawney could write, in his 
Secondary Education for All, that:— 


When after 1902 the nation began to set in earnest 
about the creation of a system of public secondary 
education, the character of "elementary" education 
: was already fixed. It was to last till thirteen or fourteen. 
It was to be the education of children the vast majority 


, History of Elementary Education i, 


1 Quoted from С. Birc 
rial Press, зга Edition, 1938, p. 


England and Wales, Upi 
? Allen and Unwi 
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of whom would receive no further education after they 
had ended it. It was, in short, not preparatory education 
but working-class education. 


But to say that the eighteenth-century Charity schools 
were created to condition children to a life of menial toil, 
and to leave it at that (Miss Jones does not), would be to 
put the cart before the horse, or rather, to bring out the 
cart and forget the horse. For it does not explain why the 
Charity schools came into existence but only the way in 
which it was conceived their function should be carried 
out. That way, though abhorrent to us, was natural 
enough іп “а highly stratified society” such as that of 
eighteenth-century England, where "great numbers of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water were essential” to 
supply the “broad basis of poverty on which an aristoc- 
racy might rest." 

In fact, were the privileged classes of any such society 
to be completely true to form—that is, influenced only by 
motives arising out of class interest—they would deny 
their helots any cultural education whatever, or grant it 
only under pressure of dire compulsion—as, indeed, has 
happened in many societies right down to modern times. 
That it did not happen in eighteenth-century England, 
that on the contrary there was a spontaneous movement 
among the upper classes to confer education upon the 
“lower orders,” shows that other causes than the com- 
pulsion of external circumstances must be looked for. 

When a society is ruled by a numerically small aristoc- 
tacy whose lavish and luxurious way of life can be sus- 
tained only by keeping the bulk of the:people іп a state of 
subjection and poverty there are, I think, only four 

1 Birchenough, op. cit., p. 6. 
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motives likely to induce the ruling class to consider 
educating the masses: a desire to make them more efficient 
at their work, and so to be able to contribute more 
adequately to the comfort and convenience of their 
rulers; a genuinely philanthropic, or humanitarian, desire 
to alleviate the lot of creatures condemned to a narrow 
life of poverty-stricken drudgery—though this impulse is 
generally more likely to give rise to soup kitchens than 
schools; fear of social discontent, which might lead to 
civil disorder, arising out of realisation by the masses that 
their state of wretchedness was not inevitable; and that 
missionary zeal which compels one to carry to one’s 
fellow-men, especially those enduring obvious tribulations, 
the glad tidings of benefits to be derived from a religious 
faith. (And in all reverence it must be conceded that the 
Christian faith, with its doctrine that the woes of this life 
are as nothing when set beside the prospect of eternal 
bliss, lends itself peculiarly well to such missionary fervour 
on the part of the rich towards the poor.) 

There is, I think, plenty of evidence that all four 
motives—often inextricably mixed—moved the aristoc- 
racy of eighteenth-century England. But it is, I believe, 
incontestable that the religious, the missionary, impulse 
was throughout the century the dominant one. I think 
Dr. J. H. Plumb summed up the position exactly when he 
wrote! that (towards the end of the century) the upper 
classes “longed for a sober, diligent, enlightened, and, 
above all, Christian working class who would understand 
that suffering and poverty were in the nature of things 
but not inimical to man’s salvation.” And I agree entirely 
with Birchenough’s judgment? that “it was the men who 


1In England in the Eighteenth Century, Penguin Books, 1950, p. 158. 
2 Op. cit., р. 8. 
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believed that charity was a duty before God, the men who 
sought to check irreligion by spreading broadcast the 
great principles of Christianity, who were the pioneers of 
popular education.” 

“The main aim of the S.P.C.K.,” as another writer! 
has said, “was religious teaching in the doctrines of the 
Church of England.” Religious teaching was equally the 
main aim of the other two astonishingly successful 
educational movements in this country during the 
eighteenth century: the Circulating schools of Wales and 
the Sunday schools of England. So it was also of those 
two great voluntary societies (both still in existence and 
both still subscribing to the same aim) which, founded in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, first put 
national elementary education on to a permanent basis: 
the National Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, and the 
British and Foreign School Society. If their purely 
religious zeal later degenerated largely (though never 
entirely) into sectarian rivalry, and thereby provoked a 
“Teligious question” which did grave disservice to English 
education, it must never be forgotten that not only did 
they carry almost unaided for a generation the elementary 
education of the country, but that for another two—that 
is, for close on a century altogether—the organisations 
they supported remained its chief source of strength. 

It would, I am sure, be wrong to suggest that the 
eighteenth-century pietists were unmoved by feelings of 
common humanity, by pity for suffering, and desire to 
put an end to social evils. But I believe that throughout 
the century humanitarianism played only a subsidiary 


1T. L. Jarman, Landmarks in the History of Education, Cresset Press, 
1951, p. 199. 
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role. The eighteenth-century upper classes were not given 
to sentimentality. They took for granted social conditions 
that would sicken us, and as the century proceeded 
tended to grow more remote from the masses and so less 
aware of their ills. The mounting criticism of the foul 
living conditions in the towns during the second half of 
the century came in the main from the new class of 
industrial magnates; and the last thing these were inter- 
ested in was popular education, at least during the work- 
ing week. Hence the decline of the Charity schools after 
about 1750, and the welcome accorded to Sunday schools, 
which did not interfere with hours of employment. 

I cannot, therefore, subscribe to the late Professor 
Frank Smith's dictum? that “our system of universal 
compulsory education is the outcome of the discovery, in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, of the evil 
conditions to which the children of the poor were exposed 
in increasing measure, owing to the rapid economic and 
social changes which were then taking place." I think 
Smith is wrong in two respects: first, in that the origins 
of our system of public education must be put consider- 
ably farther back, and secondly because, as I have 
suggested, I do not believe that it was humanitarian 
feeling which chiefly inspired the eighteenth-century 
pioneers of popular education. It was not until the follow- 
ing century that this became a principal motive. 

Then, it certainly did. Not always, of course, unmixed 
with other motives. It was closely allied with the religious 
impulse, which remained strong throughout this century, 
though often hardly to be distinguished from denomina- 
tionalism. During the first two or three decades of the 
century it tended to express itself largely in prodigious 

1Ор. cit., р. 1. 
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almsgiving—though one suspects that with many people 
this was due rather to a desire to be in the fashion than 
to any sense of obligation to the poor. Be that as it may, 
the feats performed by private charity in the early part 
of the nineteenth century were truly remarkable. 

“In no other country,” writes Arthur Bryant! of the 
England of 1815, “was there so much voluntary corporate 
goodness towards the hungry, diseased, and weak." 
London alone, as he records, was maintaining in that year 
“two hundred and fifty parochial schools, educating, 
clothing, and feeding nearly twenty thousand children." 
Every penny needed for this tremendous and sustained 
feat of beneficence came from charitable subscriptions, 
which were at the same time also supporting in the 
metropolis twenty hospitals, fifty free dispensaries, and 
one hundred and twenty almshouses. 

But there was by then another potent influence at 
work. “Тһе awakening of the labouring classes after the 
French Revolution,” wrote a contemporary, Lady Shelley, 
"made the upper classes tremble.” This sense of fear, 
increased by the mounting disorder in the country, 
especially in the rapidly growing industrial areas, pro- 
voked two directly opposite reactions: to call for a wider 
diffusion of education, and to demand that it be restricted 
to the narrowest limits. One party thought education 
would allay discontent, the other that it would provoke 
or exacerbate it. 

Out of the first opinion (though not entirely due to it) 
came the demand that the State provide and control 
public education. Adam Smith had many years previously 
set out the argument for this, when he wrote?:— 


1 In The Age of Elegance, Collins, 1950, p. 120. 
2 Quoted from Arthur Bryant, ор. cit., p. 273, footnote. 
* In The Wealth of Nations, 1776, Book V, Chap. I, Part IIT, Art. IT. 
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Though the State was to derive no advantage from 
the instruction of the inferior ranks of the people, it 
would still deserve its attention that they should not be 
altogether uninstructed. The State, however, derives 
no inconsiderable advantage from their instruction. 
The more they are instructed, the less liable they are 
to the delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, which, 
among ignorant nations, frequently occasion the most 
dreadful disorders. An instructed and intelligent people, 
besides, are always more decent and orderly than a 
stupid one. . . . In free countries, where the safety of 
government depends very much upon the favourable 
judgment which the people may form of its conduct, 
it must surely be of the highest importance that they 
should not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously 
concerning it. 


In short, in the interests of good government and civil 
order, extend and improve the education of the masses, 
and make the State responsible for it. That was the re- 
action of Jeremy Bentham (much though he desired to 
keep the State out of social and economic affairs) and of 
most of his disciples, notably Henry, Lord Brougham, 
and the two Mills. These philosophical Radicals with their 
doctrine of "the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number" were driven by the logic of facts to abandon in 
part the theory of laissez-faire in favour of State inter- 
vention as the only practicable means to achieve their 
end. Malthus, too, strongly advocated State-provided and 
controlled education. Thomas Paine would leave the 
provision of educational facilities to voluntary effort, but 
have parents compelled to send their children to school, 
enabling the poorer ones to do so by giving them State 
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grants. Others among the leaders that the working classes 
threw up, especially Francis Place and William Lovett, 
supported the demand for a State system of education. 
They knew from personal experience that a liberal 
education could be the surest safeguard against the 
“delusions of enthusiasm and superstition," and a guide 
to a sober and satisfying life, 

It was, however, only a small minority which advocated 
State intervention. Much the stronger body of opinion 
held firmly by voluntary effort, inspired and directed by 
the Church. Those among them who desired the extension 
of education for the masses (not by any means all did) 
naturally placed chief stress upon the value of the religious 
and moral teaching it would give. A modern writer? has 
even gone so far as to assert that :-— 


the arguments which carried most weight in the 
discussions about compulsory education prior to 1870 
in England were those which emphasised that a moral 
and religious education was the best antidote to social 
and industrial unrest. 


That is, I think, probably an exaggeration, and in any 
case should be read with reference only to the decades 
immediately preceding 1870. In the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century the argument that any education of 
the "lower orders" beyond the most meagre would involve 
the “risk of elevating . . . the minds of those doomed to the 
drudgery of daily labour above their condition, and there- 
by render them discontented and unhappy in their lot,"* 
certainly carried the greatest weight of all. 

This opinion, like the contrary one, had been heard way 

1 C. D, Hardie, in Background to Modern Thought, Watts, 1947, p. 112. 


? Andrew Bell, in An Experiment in Education, 1805 edition. Quoted 
from F. Smith, ор. cit,. р. 79. 
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back in the eighteenth century. As Dr. S. J. Curtis records 
in his valuable History of Education in Great Britain, 
Bernard Mandeville, in his Fable of the Bees (1723):— 

. sneered at the "enthusiastic passion for Charity 
schools" amongst the wealthy and argued that thc 
education of the poor would result in discontent and 
rebellion. The poor occupied a position in society which 
had been assigned to them, and if they were to be 
labourers they should be used to their positions from the 
very. first. 


How ideas persist! Over and over again during the years 


. since 1944 I have been asked—quite seriously and often 


by people who ought to know better: "If you educate 
everyone to a high level, who will do the dirty, unpleasant, 
and menial jobs?" By which they mean—quite uncon- 
sciously, of course—that some children (not their own) 
have evidently been "assigned" to a position in society 
which entitles them to the privilege of such jobs, and that 
these “should be used to their position from the very 
first." 

Robert Owen's reaction was unique. To him education 
was “the panacea for all ills" because he believed that, in 
the words of Dr. David Thomson': “Men can all recognise 
truth when it is placed before them, and by moulding 
men's minds to the truth, society and even human nature 
can be revolutionised.” “Тһеве simple notions," adds Dr. 
Thomson, "spread wide and sank deep as one possible 
answer to the problems of social distress." They are still 
widely held, despite the history.of the present century 
and the evidence to the contrary offered by modern 
psychology. 


1 University Tutorial Press, Second Edition, 1950, p. 195. 
? In England in the Nineteenth Century, Penguin Books, 1950, p. 46. 
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Nineteenth-century humanitarianism found its beau 
tdeal in Anthony Ashley, 7th Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
throughout a long life laboured unceasingly to improve 
the lot of the labouring poor. The overriding motive 
which inspired him was the aristocratic one of noblesse 
oblige; he was of the governing class, and therefore he 
believed it was his duty, and the duty of all his class, to 
accept responsibility for the welfare of the people as a 
whole, and especially for those subject to injustice, in- 
humanity, and avoidable distress. His primary concern 
was to alleviate conditions of employment, and he never 
actually introduced into Parliament any purely educa- 
tional legislation, but the Ragged schools and the Shaftes- 
bury Homes testify to his devoted practical interest in 
education. Perhaps words he spoke in Parliament shortly 


before the passing of the Education Act of 1870 summed 
up his attitude. 


There is a mighty stir made now on behalf of educa- 
tion, and I thank God for it; but let me ask you to 
what purpose it is to take a little child, a young female, 
for instance, and teach her for six hours a day the rules 
of decency and every virtue, and then send her back to 
such abodes of filth and profligacy as to make her 
unlearn by the practice of one hour the lessons of a year. 


It was not until well on in the second half of the nir © 
teenth century that concern for the nation’s industr' 
efficiency began to operate strongly in favour of the. 
extension of popular education. But when it did, it led 
quickly to far-reaching developments. For the leaders of 
the nation had by then realised (what, indeed, might have 


! Quoted from Barbara Blackburn, 


Noble Lord, Home and Van Thal, 
1949, p. 169. 
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been learned a quarter of a century before from the failure 
of the Mechanics’ Institutes to retain the mechanics for 
whom they were intended) that technical education was 
beyond the capacity of workers who had not a sound 
foundation of general education. 

Introducing the Elementary Education Bill of 1870, 
W. E. Forster declared that “we must make up the small- 
ness of our numbers by increasing the intellectual force 
of the individual.” And, he said, “we must not delay,” 
because 


upon the speedy provision of elementary education 
depends our industrial prosperity. It is of no use trying 
to give technical teaching to our artisans without 
elementary education; uneducated labourers—and 
many of our labourers are utterly uneducated—are for 
the most part unskilled labourers, and if we have our 
work-folk any longer unskilled, notwithstanding their 
strong sinews and determined energy, they will become 
over-matched in the competition of the world. 


Within the next quarter of a century three Royal 
Commissions—the Technical Instruction Commission of 
1881-84, the Cross Commission of 1886-88, and the Bryce 

х Commission of 1894-95—had all used the same argument 
J to advocate an immediate expansion and improvement of 
^» Secondary education. 

So far this chapter has been concerned almost exclusively 
ith motives that impelled the upper classes to confer a 
7 modicum of education upon the “lower orders." It could 
hardly have been otherwise; until at least the dawn of the 
present century popular education was entirely given 
from on high. There is not a single instance in either the 

1 Hansard, February 17, 1870, vol. 199, col. 465. 
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eighteenth or the nineteenth century of an educational 
movement or advance in England resulting from popular 
agitation or clamour, and there are only the rarest in- 
stances of men of working-class origin or status playing 
an important part in advocating, initiating, or developing 
such advances or movements. Owen may perhaps be 
reckoned among the exceptions—he was of lower middle- 
class origin—but after Owen, except for Place, Lovett, 
and their associates, one is hard put to it to recall another 
name before that of Albert Mansbridge, the founder of the 
W.E.A., who first came into the public eye only two years 
before the nineteenth century closed. 

But if the poor did not initiate, they were never back- 
ward in responding to efforts made on their behalf. In a 
previous book! I have drawn attention to this point, 
which I think has received far too little consideration as 
yet from historians of English education. This readiness to 
receive can be traced back to at least as early as the onset 
of the Industrial Revolution, and every important educa- 
tional movement since has given striking evidence of it. 

The Welsh Cifculating and English Sunday schools 
could not have spread, as they did, like wildfire across the 
country had there not been an eager and widespread 
response. Of the Sunday schools, Frank Smith has 
recorded? that “they appeared at a time when the desire 
to read was felt almost as a universal passion, a possession 
of infinite value to be acquired at whatever cost." That 
passion for knowledge has distinguished the poor through- 
out. 

Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster, and the societies 
founded to carry on their work, could not have collected 


1 Part-time Education in Great Britain, Turnstile Press, 1949, p. vii. 
2 Op. cit., p. 66. 
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in their schools the prodigious numbers of children they 
did (and having regard to the times the numbers were 
truly prodigious) had not the poor been ready to send 
their children and—it is a fair guess—most of the children 
ready to come. And while the children crowded into the 
monitorial schools, their parents crowded into the 
Mechanics' Institutes, the Mutual Improvement Societies, 
and the Adult schools. 

Compulsory attendance could hardly have been enforced 
Within ten years of the 1870 Act (except by totalitarian 
methods) had not the bulk of the parents been on the 
side of the schools. And, again, there is no harm in guessing 
that some at least of those parents were to be found in the 
audiences which during the same decade ensured the 
Success of the University Extension Movement. 

From the moment that the public system of secondary 
education was launched in 1902 right down to 1944 the 
Supply of places never caught up with the demand. The 
"free-place" examination, fondly expected by the 
authorities to be merely a qualifying test, became and 
remained a fiercely competitive one. And meanwhile, 
Without doubt some of the parents of the “Чтее-рЈасегѕ” 
Were among those who filled the night schools and built 
up the W.E.A. into the greatest voluntary movement for 
advanced studies outside the universities that the world 
has ever known. 

What have been the main motives behind this contin- 
uous eager response? About the chief there can be no 
Possible doubt. Countless parents must have said to their 
Sons, in the same, or almost the same, words that H. G; 
Wells put into a parent's mouth!: “There isn’t a way till 
you make one. Get education, get a good education, Fight 


1 Op. cit., р. 29. 
C.E.E—2 
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your way to the top. It's your only chance." But, however 
much the desire to “get оп,” or more especially to enable 
one's children to get on, may be granted to have been the 
sole motive in the vast majority of cases, it would be 
wrong to assume that it has been the only one. Dis- 
interested love of learning has probably played a larger 
part than most people imagine; it is difficult otherwise: 
to explain the success of the People's Colleges in the nine- 
teenth century or the W.E.A. in this. But the urge to 
understand the world one has to live in and to gain 
sufficient knowledge of its complex processes to make one 
feel significant has probably moved far more than has the 
desire for knowledge for its own sake. 

One could list other motives, including the not rare 
desire to "keep up with the Joneses," but the foregoing 
three—in all their various forms, which there is no need 
to particularise—will, I think, be found to account in 
great part for this remarkable phenomenon. One might 
possibly add the urge to escape from the crushing boredom 
of leisure without interests; but that is an impulse of 
relatively recent birth. The poor had no leisure before. 

It was at about the beginning of the present century 
that the two streams—shall I call them of the producers 
and the consumers?— began at last to merge. There is no 
evidence, so far as I am aware, that those whose children 
were likely to benefit most from the Education Act of 1902 
played any significant part in either shaping that measure 
or facilitating its passage to the Statute Book—though it 
should not be forgotten that Sidney Webb, who did more 
than anyone else to convince the public that educational 
reform was necessary, was born in a lower middle-class 
home. But only a year or two later the Labour Party and 
the Trades Union Congress in their annual conferences 
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began to pass year by year resolutions demanding “equal 
opportunity for all.” 

In his An Unfinished Autobiography: H. A. L. Fisher 
has recorded that in 1916-18 "for the first time in our 
national history education was a popular subject." Before 
introducing his 1918 Bill he spent the Parliamentary 
recess addressing public meetings in different parts of the 
Country on the reforms he proposed; and “опе of my most 
Surprising occasions was a meeting of dockers, got 
together at a moment's notice by E. Bevin on a Sunday 
morning..." 


I have never encountered such enthusiasm. They 
did what I have never seen before or since, rose to their 
feet two or three times in the course of my speech, 
Waved their handkerchiefs, and cheered themselves 
hoarse. The prospect of wider opportunities which the 
new plan for education might open to the disinherited 
filled them with enthusiasm. 


It seems generally agreed by historians that it was at 
the close of the 1014-18 war that the idea of “equal 
Opportunity for all" became accepted. It was the obvious 
Complement of ‘“‘equal sacrifices from all.” But the accept- 
ance, though apparently sudden, had been long maturing 
and many of the motives recorded in this chapter had 
Contributed to it. Among them Г would rate as,most 
Powerful and persistent the spirit of Christianity and a 
Senuine concern for suffering humanity. Allied with these, 
Perhaps deriving from them, has been a national character- 
Istic, which I have not attempted to illustrate in action 
because its influence has always been indirect, that I can 
only describe as “fair-mindedness.” 


1 Oxford University Press, 1940, p. 94. 
? Ibid., pp: 106-7. 
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While concern for national prosperity has come to bulk 
increasingly during the past three-quarters of a century, 
I do not think its influence can be compared with the 
consuming desire to “get оп”--ог perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say to find some means whereby to 
release and give means of expression to the powers they felt 
innate in them—which has motivated so many millions 
during the two and a half centuries here under review. 

Perhaps that is why England was relatively so late 
among the highly civilised nations in accepting the 
principle of “equal opportunity for all." We were indi- 
vidualists in the eighteenth century; we аге indivi- 
dualists still. For this reason there may have been wis- 
dom in our delayed acceptance. The Americans wrote the 
principle into their Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
and twelve years later the French Legislative Assembly 
incorporated it in their constitution. One hundred and 
fifty years were to elapse before any comparable state- 
ment appeared in English official literature. But when, in 
1943, the British Government asserted, in their White 
Paper Educational Reconstruction, that their purpose in 
putting forward the reforms described therein was 


to secure for children a happier childhood and a 
better start in life; to ensure a fuller measure of educa- 
tion and opportunity for young people, and to provide 
means for all of developing the various talents with 
which they are endowed and so enriching the inherit- 
ance of the country whose citizens they are 


they were stating, not a Utopian aspiration, but a realis- 
able ideal. And they knew they had behind them a country 
convinced, not by arguments, but by experience that they 
were right. 


CHAPTER III 
CONTROL AND DIRECTION 


The central point of the dispute is: To whom does the 
school belong? To the family, to the community, to the 
Church, to the State? . . . The problem is: Can their 
various interests be united by a just consideration of their 
various rights and duties?—Professor W. REIN, of Jena, 
at Cambridge in 1900. 


TuRoucnout the whole of the eighteenth century three 
ideas about the provision of popular education were 
hardly in dispute: that it was a charity, a gift conferred 
by the well-to-do upon the poor; that if it were undertaken 
1 should be by voluntary effort; and that it should be 
under ecclesiastical auspices. Of those ideas the first has 
been virtually eliminated (though traces of it appear to 
linger still in some few minds), and the other two have 
been profoundly modified. 

In the nineteenth century all three ideas were con- 
tested; and as а result, over a period of approximately 
TIO years (1833 to 1944) the control and direction of 
Popular education were almost completely, and its 
Provision very largely, transferred from voluntary effort 
to Statutory authority and from ecclesiastical to secular 
auspices. The two transfers proceeded simultaneously, 
being, in fact, two facets of a single process. 

B К Quoted from W. O. Lester Smith, To Whom Do Schools Belong ? 
lackwell, 1945, p. 7. 
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In the course of this momentous process four dates are 
outstandingly significant. 


I. 1839, when the Government set up a Select Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council “to superintend the 
application ofany sums voted by Parliament for the pur- 
pose of promoting Public Education," and the newly es- 
tablished Committee promptly announced that allschools 
grant-aided out of public funds would be inspected. 

II. 1870, when the State took on the responsibility 
for “filling the gaps" left by voluntary effort in the 
provision of public elementary education. 

ПІ. 1902, when the State accepted full responsibility 
for securing and maintaining the provision of elemen- 
tary education, and further undertook not only to fill 
the gaps left by voluntary effort in the provision of 
secondary, technical, and adult education (other than 
university education), but also to link up all forms of 
public education, that is, to create something in the 

_ nature of a national system of education. 

IV. 1944, when the State accepted full responsibility 
for securing and maintaining all forms of public educa- 
tion—university education again excepted—and for 
devising and executing a national policy for education. 


Afew wordsof comment upon each of those crucial stages. 

I. State intervention in English education is usually 
(and correctly) dated from 1833, when Parliament some- 
what reluctantly voted the sum of £20,000 to be used “іп 
aid of Private Subscriptions for the Erection of School 
Houses for the Education of the Children of the Poorer 
Classes in Great Britain." The grant was for the period of 
the current financial year, and was repeated in each of the 
following years up to 1839 (it was increased to £30,000 
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in 1835). But while some few conditions! were attached 
to grants made from these sums, no Government machinery 
Was set up to enforce them; and the money was simply 
handed over (in equal shares) to the National and the 
British School Societies. 

Only when superintendence and, in particular, inspec- 
tion were made conditions of grant was the relationship 
between the State and the voluntary bodies substantially 
altered. That is why I choose 1839 rather than 1833 as the 
first of my four crucial dates. I think that Frank Smith 
Was absolutely right when he wrote? that “with the 
establishment of the committee of Privy Council on 
Education the struggle as to whether the civil power or 
the Church should control the schools became dominant.” 
The instant and powerful opposition put up by the Church 
of England to the establishment of the Committee and 
to its demand that schools be inspected shows how clearly 
the fundamental nature of the step taken was appreciated 
at the time. 

II. As the distinguished French historian M. Elie 
Halévy pointed out in his History of the English People,” 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, “was intended, not 
to supersede, but merely to complete previous enact- 
ments.” That is true; in introducing the Bill, Forster 
said: “Our object is to complete the present voluntary 
System, to fill up gaps." The disputes of the previous 
decade had convinced him, and the Government, that the 
Country was not yet ready to accept the idea of a publicly 
controlled national system of elementary education. The 

! The grants were to be applied exclusively to the building of schools ; 
at least half the cost was to be met by voluntary contributions; and 
applicants had to be prepared to submit their accounts to audit. 


3 Op. cit., p. 172. 
* Epilogue, 1895-1905, Book 2, Penguin Books, 1939, p. 16. 
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Act was accordingly a compromise, and one which at first 
sight would appear to have been heavily weighted on the 
side of the voluntary bodies, Nevertheless, I think it 
finally decided the issue as between voluntary and 
statutory control. Despite the magnificent effort the 
Churches made during the following years, they found 
themselves unable to compete with the School Boards. 
“Churchmen’s subscriptions and the profits from bazaars 
were not an adequate substitute for the steady income 
from the rates which the Board Schools enjoyed. 

Ill. "For the first time," wrote Sidney Webb? óf the 
Education Act, 1002, "the Bill definitely includes as a 
public function education as education—not primary 
education only, or technical education only, but anything 
and everything that is éducation, from the kindergarten 


to the university. This renders the Bill of 1902 epoch- 


making in the history of English education." Webb's 
jubilation (ve 


had played 


portant respects: it strength- 


X oluntary bodies vis-à-vis the 
statutory authorities by conceding them financial aid 
from rates as well as taxes 


other than elementary”’ 
al authorities. These were asked 
only :-— 


Eo endet the educational needs of their area, and to 
ake Such steps as may seem desirable to them, after con- 


1 B. М. Allen, in Siy Robert 

п, Morant, M 
? In an article і t i il, 
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sultation with the Board of Education, to supply or aid 
the supply of education other than elementary and to pro- 
mote the general co-ordination of all forms of education." 


Nevertheless, the Act was, as Webb said, epoch-making, 
and not only for the reason he gave, though this was 
undoubtedly the chief one. From the point of view of the 
control and direction of public education it was epoch- 
making also in that this ceased to be a function of ad hoc 
bodies (the School Boards) which were not responsible to 
the public for the money they spent, and became the 
function of the democratically elected, all-purpose local 
authorities, the County and County Borough Councils* 
which were. It was further epoch-making in that these 
were given responsibility for and control over “all secular 
instruction in all public elementary schools not provided 
by them’—that is, in all voluntary schools. This last 
constituted a crucial step in the transfer of power from 
voluntary body to statutory authority. 

Professor W. O. Lester Smith, in his valuable study To 
Whom Do Schools Belong? has suggested? that probably 
the main reason why this highly important step was taken 


is to be found in the change which had been imper- 
ceptibly taking place in our political outlook. There was 
a new school of thought which, drawing its inspiration 
from Kant and Hegel and ultimately from the Greek 
ideas about the city-state, believed strongly in State 
intervention; and its influence was at work in all 
quarters of public life. 
By this he means, I presume, that the influence of the 
"new school of thought" at long last decisively tipped the 


1 Education Act, 1902, Section 2 (i). Italics mine. Я, 
з Апа in respect of elementary education only, some Municipal 
Boroughs and Urban Districts. 3 p. 140. 
C.E.E—2* 
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balance in the century-old struggle between voluntaryism 
and State intervention. Even so, the interventionists by 
no means had it all their own way. Distrust of State control 
remained widespread and strong—as it still does. Among 
its triumphs fifty years ago must be reckoned the terms of 
reference given to the President in the Board of Education 
Act of 1899. Following the recommendation of the Bryce 
Commission, which had advised that “some central 
authority is required, not in order to control, but rather to 
supervise," this Act entrusted the President of the Board 
merely with the “superintendence of matters relating to 
education." 

A remit could hardly have been more vague or guarded. 
I think insufficient attention has been paid to the ex- 
tremely able way in which the permanent officials of the 
Board (it can hardly have been the Presidents, those 
"transient heads of a phantom Board") built up this 
indefinite “superintendence” into a very real measure of 
control, and thus prepared the way for the outright power 
of control granted to the Minister by the Education Act, 
1944. Yet the control exercised by the Board perforce 
remained imperfect, and this fact, while it gravely handi- 
capped educational advance, gave rise to a corresponding 
benefit. It made possible the building up of that partnership 
between the centre and the localities which is so invalu- 
able a characteristic of educational administration to-day. 

IV. The real significance of the vesting by the 1944 Act 
of the power of “control and direction” in the Minister 
does not, I think, lie primarily in its implication that the 
State has accepted full responsibility for the provision 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1895) 
vol. I, p. 257. Italics mine. 
2 Board of Education Act, 1899, Section 1 (i). 
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and maintenance of all forms of public education. This 
acceptance I consider to be no more than the inevitable 
ultimate stage in the transfer begun by the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, or, more accurately, by the 1839 
intervention. Its real significance lies in the fact that it is 
expressed in positive terms, and not, as always previously, 
merely negatively. The statutory duty of the Minister of 
Education was declared іп the 1944 Act to be:— 


. . . to promote the education of the people of England 
and Wales and the progressive development of institu- 
tions devoted to that purpose, and to secure the effective 
execution by local authorities, under his control and 
direction, of the national policy for providing a varied 
and comprehensive educational service in every area.* 


How utterly different, in spirit as in letter, from the 
colourless Section 1 of the Education Act, 1921: “The 
Board of Education shall continue to be the Department 
of Government charged with the superintendence of 
matters relating to education in England and Wales.” 
There is here no mention even of the President! 

Section x of the 1944 Act, in my opinion, definitely ends 
the era of laissez-faire in respect of public educatión in this 
country. It also, I believe, concludes the transfer of 
control and direction from voluntary effort to statutory 
authority and from ecclesiastical to secular auspices— 
despite the fact that there are still nearly 10,000 “volun- 
tary" schools in the public system of education and that all 
“aided” schools control the religious education they give. 

So many people seem to be under the impression that 
State control of education is something new in English 
life that I may perhaps be pardoned if I digress for a 


1 Education Act, 1944, Section r (i). Italics mine. 
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moment or two to recall that the reverse is the case, that 
laissez-faire for private enterprise in education is a 
departure, and a relatively brief one, from an almost 
continuous tradition of control. 

During by far the greater part of our long history 
“control and direction” from the centre was the almost 
unquestioned rule. For close on a thousand years in 
England, as everywhere throughout Christendom, those 
powers were exercised by the Church; and the Church’s 
control of education was far more rigorous, comprehensive, 
and detailed than would be tolerated in this country from 
the State to-day. 

The diocesan bishop, through his deputy the chancellor 
(cancellarius), licensed and appointed all teachers and 
prescribed the curriculum and internal organisation of 
the schools. Moreover, the Church attempted—with con- 
siderable success, it would seem—to do what no present- 
day Government would even dare to suggest: prohibit all 
private schools. “As in the 12th century, so now [i.e. in 
the 14th]," wrote A. Е. Leach, “the established Grammar 
School or Song School (which meant, in fact, the Bishop 
whose charge they were) asserted by the power of ехсот- 
munication its right to an anassailed monopoly of teaching.” 

It is true that there were always rebels against this 
domination, and the right of monopoly was successfully 
challenged in the courts in 1410, when the Lord Chief 
Justice held that the act of keeping a school did not 
constitute an offence against the Common Law of Eng- 
land. But in delivering his judgment he said quite clearly 
that in his opinion education was a matter for the ecclesi- 
astical, not the civil, courts, and thus deprived his ruling 


? In Educational Charters and Documents, Cambridge University Press, 
1911, p. xxix. Italics mine. 
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of the greater part of its effect. His argument was, in fact, 
used by the Church as late as the nineteenth century to 
support its claim to an exclusive control of education. 

When that redoubtable monarch Henry VIII had 
himself made head of the English Church, and thus took 
over for the Crown the control of education which the 
Church had exercised, he used it no less rigorously, as 
witness his “ Address to the Reader” prefaced to Lily’s 
Grammar in 1540:— 


Ashis Majesty purposeth to establish his people іп one 

consent and harmony of pure and true religion; so his 

tender goodness toward the youth and childhood of his 
realm intendeth to have it brought up under one absolute 
and uniform sort of learning.’ 

His son Edward VI and daughters Mary and Elizabeth 
followed unswervingly in their father’s footsteps; not only 
did their "Injunctions" continue to prescribe that no 
other Grammar but Lily's "shall be taught in any school 
or other place within the King’s [Queen's] realms and 
dominions," but they were diligent (in the words of Queen 
Mary's order to the Bishop of London in 1553) “to ex- 
amine all schoolmasters and teachers of children, and, 
finding them suspect in any ways, to remove them."* There 
was then no N.U.T. to take up the case of the dispossessed. 

In 1559 Elizabeth ordered that “по man shall take upon 
him to teach but such as shall be allowed by the Ordinary 
and found meet as well for his learning and dexterity in 
teaching, as for sober and honest conversation, and also 
for right understanding of God's true religion.” In 1580 
her Privy Council “ordered an examination of all school- 


! Quoted from Foster Watson, The Old Grammar Schools, Cambridge 
University Press, 1916, р. 41. ы 
3 Quoted from S. J. Curtis, ор. cit., p. 98. 3 Ibid., p. 98. 
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masters and tutors by the bishop or his representatives,” 
and among the points to be inquired into was:— 


Whether any such schoolmaster . . . is reported, 
known, or suspected to be backward in the religion now 
established by the laws of this realm?? 


“Any such" were to be dismissed from their posts. 

The Stuarts in no way relaxed this grip upon the schools. 
The Canons of the Church of England drawn up in the 
first year of the reign of James I ordained that:— 


No man shall teach either in public school or private 
house but such as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, or Ordinary of the place . . . and also except 
he shall first subscribe to the first and third Articles 
afore-mentioned and to the two first clauses of the said 
Article (i.e. to the royal supremacy and the apostolic 
character of the Church of England). 


This ecclesiastical law was supported by a civil law passed 
in the same year. Under Charles I, Archbishop Laud 
“made education a leading feature of his unifying religious 
policy,” his aim being “іо ensure that nowhere within the 
realm was there any teaching except by teachers duly 
licensed" and that “the practice of catechizing adults and 
children in Church was firmly enforced." 

The Commonwealth Parliament purged the universities 
of staff politically opposed to them, and sent a Commission 
into Wales armed with full powers to dismiss any clergy 
or teachers guilty of “delinquency, scandal, malignancy, 
or non-residency’’—which meant, in effect, any clergy or 
teachers with Royalist inclinations. Oliver Cromwell 
prohibited Church of England clergymen from accepting 


1 Ibid., pp. 98-9. 2 Ibid., p. 99. 
a W. О. Lester Smith, in Education in Great Britain, р. 31. 
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posts as schoolmasters. Charles II turned the tables by 
again requiring all teachers to subscribe to the articles 
of the Established Church, thus excluding all conscien- 
tious Dissenters from the teaching profession. 

Though the growth of the spirit of tolerance in the 
eighteenth century, assisted by the success of the Dissent- 
ing Academies and, to a lesser degree, of the Roman 
Catholic schools, gradually broke down the formidable 
armoury of Church-State control, elements of this per- 
sisted to embarrass secondary and higher education until 
late on in the nineteenth century. The licensing of teachers 
by the Bishop was not abolished until 1869, and the last dis- 
abilities for Dissenters at the ancient universities until 1871. 

The modern concept of State control of education is 
essentially different from the medieval in that it is not 
something imposed from above. It has come about by 
public consent—admittedly often reluctantly granted— 
in acknowledgment of the fact that pressing national 
needs cannot otherwise be adequately met. It is essentially 
different, too, because owing to that reluctance every 
extension of it has been hedged about by safeguards 
against the despotic use of power. 

It is different, thirdly—and in this respect England is 
unique—in that the principle of a State monopoly of 
education has never been accepted, has never, in fact, 
been contemplated save by а negligible minority of 
extremists. Throughout the prolonged transfer of control 
from a voluntary and ecclesiastical to a statutory and 
secular basis, the principle of partnership between volun- 
tary effort and statutory authority and between Church 
and State has been upheld. Admittedly, for generations it 
Was upheld only by controversy and conflict; but it 
Survived, and though even to-day many voluntary 
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workers in the field of education are still fearful and 
suspicious of statutory authority, and some representa- 
tives of the latter regard the voluntary worker as at best 
an unnecessary nuisance, it is nevertheless possible to 
declare truthfully that ‘‘there is no other country in which 
so much voluntary work is willingly placed at the disposal 
of the educational system, and at the same time so will- 
ingly accepted and effectively used.” 

There is one feature in this modern concept of partner- 
ship, however, which is to my mind unsound in itself and 
becoming increasingly harmful; that the measure or 
means of control shall be in fairly direct ratio to the 
measure of the financial contribution made. In earlier 
days, when voluntary bodies were being granted small 
subventions only, this no doubt seemed a reasonable 
device for arriving at a satisfactory quid pro дио. But 
nowadays, when voluntary bodies may receive the bulk 
of their income (and frequently large grants for capital 
expenditure) from public funds, there is a growing danger 
that the voluntary spirit may be crushed out of existence, 
and ideas emanating from voluntary sources overridden, 
by the sheer weight of public control. 

It is noteworthy that the British universities have so 
far resisted, with almost universal public approval, the 
application to them of this formula. I feel that the same 
dissociation of financial support from public control 
might with great advantage be conceded to all other 
enterprises where statutory and voluntary effort are 
working hand in hand. Notable fields in which relaxation, 
already to some extent conceded, might be extended are 
adult education and the Service of Youth. The case of the 


* The Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University, Sir Philip Morris, in а 
public lecture delivered at King's College, London, October, 1950. 
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private school (or adult college) doing valuable experi- 
mental work also calls for consideration. 

It is interesting, and one hopes significant, that the 
Ministry of Education’s Annual Report for 1950, in its 
chapter on finance, implicitly repudiates the idea that 
control and financial support shall be measured closely , 
against each other. “It is the very essence of partnership," 
the passage runs, “that each partner should make a reason- 
able and proper contribution, financial and other, to the 
furtherance of the common objective; otherwise the rela- 
tionship risks degeneration into one of principal and agent, 
Paymaster and payee.” The fact that this sentence is used 
in support of an argument against "bigger and better" 
Exchequer grants is immaterial; it can be used with 
equal force either way. 

A second fundamental principle that has been upheld 
throughout the transfer of power is that public education 
shall be on a religious basis, at least throughout the period 
of compulsory school age. The principle was, I think, 
Seriously challenged only once, by the secularists who 
combined in 1850 to form the National Public School 
Association, and got as far as proposing in Parliament the 
establishment of a national system of secular education. 
Theattempt failed, and consequently this country has been 
saved the internecinestrife between the advocates of clerical 
and lay systems of education which has tormented so many 
countries of continental Europe, and still afflicts some. 

This principle was not only reaffirmed but given statu- 
tory sanction by the Education Act, 1944, in response, 
according to Educational Reconstruction; to “а very 
general wish, not confined to representatives ofthe Church, 
that religious education should be given a more definite 


1P. 32. Italics mine. 2р, п. 
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place in the life and work of the schools, springing from 
the desire to revive the spiritual and personal values in 
our society and in our national tradition.” 

I cannot but regret that it was felt necessary by our 
legislators to apply compulsion. This seems to me an 
altogether undesirable flouting of a “tradition of the 
Society" which has been maturing steadily throughout 
almost the whole of the two and a half centuries here 
under review: that of religious freedom. Moreover, while 

“it may be admitted that compulsion gives religious 
education a more definite place in the curricula of the 
schools (though its place was pretty definite in most 
schools before), I am utterly unconvinced that it will, or 
can, affect their life beneficially, or do anything to revive 
spiritual and personal values. Whereas a spontaneous 
demand, welling up out of a “very general wish,” and 
insisting upon increased attention to religious education, 
might—indeed, would—do a very great deal. But, frankly, 
I am sceptical about that “very general wish.” I am re- 
minded of what Halévy said? about the position in 1902 :— 


25. the growth of democracy compelled the English, 
inclined, as they were, to regard themselves as the most 
religious nation in the world, to realise what hitherto 
in their contempt for the lower orders they had deliber- 
ately ignored, that English piety might after all be no 
more than a superficial phenomenon, the appurtenance 
of a select few . . . there was little positive hostility to 
religion among the working classes. They were simply 
indifferent to it and content to be represented in 
Parliament by members of the middle class who paid 
homage to the traditional beliefs. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 58-9 and бо. 
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If that was the case in 1902, how much more was is so 
in 1943? These two principles have been consistently 
upheld throughout. In addition, three more have been 
hammered out during the present century: First, that of 
partnership in policy-making, not only between the central 
department and the local education authorities, but also 
in co-operation with the teachers’ professional associations 
, and the representatives of the voluntary bodies. As the 
Minister of Education, Mr. George Tomlinson, whimsically 
told an audience in 1950, “Т would never dare to issue a 
Circular without the approval of the N.U.T.” Nor would 
any Minister before him for many a year. 

This partnership, which has continued without impair- 
Ment since 1944, is, as the Ministry’s 1950 Report recalled, 
of much more recent origin than is generally supposed. It 
was largely the creation of one man, Sir Amherst Selby- 
Bigge, who for more than one reason must be reckoned 
among the most distinguished Permanent Secretaries of 
the Board of Education. Before he took office, in 1911, 
matters were very different. His predecessor, Sir Robert 
Morant, a dictator by nature, “Һай succeeded іп exasper- 
ating local authorities and teachers alike by interfering in 
matters which’ might well have been left to their dis- 
cretion.” Selby-Bigge, on the other hand, “was quick to 
Tealise that educational progress was possible only ona basis 
of co-operation and mutual trust between the three parties 
concerned." Before he retired in 1926 the relations between 
them had been completely transformed. It should beadded 
that he was singularly aided by having as his chief from 
1916 to 1922 Н. A. L. Fisher, the only professional educator 
to hold the office of President of the Board of Education. 


* Sir Maurice Holmes, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Education, 
1937—44, in a letter to The Times, Мау 30, 1951. 
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The second principle has followed naturally from the 
first: the progressive decentralisation of executive respon- 
sibility. Many people in England think that the exercise 
of this principle could be pushed still farther, and no 
doubt it could, and one hopes it will be. But, despite the 
recurrent moans from the local authorities about the 
restrictions upon their freedom, it is well to remember that, 
as the secretary of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees wrote! recently:— 


. . . the distribution of power which has developed in 
this country in administration and the educational 
service is virtually unique. The Ministry of Education, 
local education authorities, governing bodies of schools, 
and members of the teaching profession: each bears a 
share in the responsibilities of administration and 
teaching, but no one body—and, even more important, 
no one person—is able to dictate what is to be taught 
uniformly throughout the schools of the country. 


It is well, too, to realise how far we have travelled along 
the road of devolution since the days—not so long distant 
— when every pupil teacher received his salary by Post 
Office Order sent him direct from Whitehall. 

The third principle could equally be considered a 
corollary of the first, except that historically its develop- 
ment began earlier. It is the freedom—with the cor- 
relative responsibility—which the English teacher enjoys. 
This country, and its teachers, have every reason to be 
proud of this freedom, which is the envy of teachers in 
other countries throughout the world. But there is, to my 
mind, some danger in regarding it, as many people appear 
to do, as having existed from time immemorial. The very 

! Dr. W. P. Alexander, in Education, June 1, 1951. 
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opposite is the case; the English teacher's freedom is an 
entirely modern phenomenon. 

In parenthesis, this is as true for independent as for 
maintained schools; any idea that the former have always 
Possessed the precious boon of freedom and that it is to 
them that the latter owe such freedom as they possess 
(though, poor souls, they can never hope to enjoy it in 
Such rich measure, being for ever oppressed by the dead 
hand of “‘bureaucracy”) may be dismissed from the mind 
at once. It is pure mythology, as Professor Lester Smith 
has said!;— 


There are still many friends of these [i.e. the Grammar] 
schools who sincerely believe that State intervention 
inevitably restricts liberty and promotes a monotonous 
uniformity. The history of the Grammar School does 
not, however, bear out this contention. It shows, on the 
contrary, that throughout their long story they had 
precious little liberty to lose, and that for centuries 
they had been sore let and hindered by numerous 
restrictions, definite and indefinite. Their trust deeds... 
had been a veritable brake upon their progress . . . 
Ecclesiastical control... was often arbitrary and un- 
sympathetic; and it tended to produceasimilarity of time- 
table and syllabus. Tradition also had a deadening effect. 


Nor were these the only causes militating against freedom 
in the independent and endowed schools. Poverty also 
Testricted it, and governing bodies and heads were not 
infrequently “arbitrary and unsympathetic” towards 
assistant staff, Despite the popular belief to the contrary, 
there is good reason to think that much of the freedom 
enjoyed to-day by assistant teachers in independent 
1 In To Whom Do Schools Belong? pp. 127-8. 
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schools (that is, where they do enjoy freedom) is the 
, result, not the cause, of the freedom granted to their 

colleagues in publicly maintained schools. ` : 

The origins of that freedom are, I think, to be found in 
the report of the Cross Commission appointed in 1886 “о 
inquire into the workings of the Elementary Education 
Acts." The majority of this Commission cautiously recom- 
mended that the system of "Payment by Results" im- 
posed on the elementary schools in 1862 by Robert 
Lowe's Revised Code “ought to be modified and relaxed 
in the interests of the scholars, of the teachers, and of 
education itself." Two members who signed a minority 
report (one being, not unnaturally, the representative of 
the National Union of Elementary Teachers) wanted the 
system abolished altogether—as actually it was to be 
within the next ten years. 

That this happened was very largely due to a man who, 
I think, has not yet received due recognition for the 
beneficent change he initiated: Sir George Kekewich, who 
became Secretary of the Education Department in 1890. 
In that same year he issued a new Code of Regulations for 
Public Elementary Schools, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Cross Commission but in spirit going beyond 
them, which, according to Dr. John Leeset—and I agree— 
"sound the knell of the mid-Victorian conception of 
education, and herald the dawn of a new era." In instruc- 
tions issued to H.M. Inspectors shortly afterwards, Keke- 
wich spoke of "measures designed by My Lords to give 
larger freedom.” In 1894 he exempted good schools from 
being examined by H.M.I., provided they were visited at 
least twice a year, and told Inspectors that :— 


*In Personalities and Power in English Education, Arnold, 195% 
p- 146. 
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It is the desire of the Department that its officers 
should aim at being the helpful and sympathising 
friends of all concerned in the work; and that, without 
dictating to managers or teachers, they should throw out 
suggestions, whether towards greater freedom of organisa- 
tion or in the direction of more effective educational 
work, and confer with all concerned both as to the 
general school arrangements and as to the details of 
the teaching. 


In 1895 Kekewich told H.M.I. not to examine efficient 
Schools except in “Specific” subjects,? and school managers 
that he proposed shortly to drop H.M.I. examinations for 
all except inefficient schools. He insisted that H.M.I. 
Confer with head teachers, and told them to discuss 
Pedagogical practice with teachers instead of writing 
reports on their methods. In 1898 he abolished the formal 
examination of schools by H.M.I. 

Seven years later his successor, Sir Robert Morant, 
building on the foundations which Kekewich had laid (and 
borrowing from him the key word "suggestions"), pub- 
lished the charter of liberty upon which the present-day 
freedom of the teacher in maintained or aided school 
Tests: the first edition of that unique volume the Handbook 
of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and others 
engaged in the Work of Public Elementary Schools (1905). 
In his Preface to this he wrote:— 


The only uniformity of practice that the Board of 
Education desire to see in the teaching of Public 
Elementary Schools is that each teacher shall think for 
“Minutes of the Education Department, 1893. Quoted from Leese, 
2025, P. 150. Italics mine. Isory subjects fixed by the 


Le. subjects additional to the compu 
Revised Code, 1862. 


9p. 
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himself, and work out for himself such methods of 
teaching as may use his powers to the best advantage, 
and be best suited to the particular needs and conditions 
of the school. 


There has been no retreat from that position, but only 
steady advance towards its realisation by all. If the ad- 
vance has been slower than could have been desired, this 
has been due very largely to the failure or unwillingness 
of many teachers to take the statement of their freedom at 
its face value (though some H.M.I. and directors of 
education have not been entirely guiltless). In view of the 
nineteenth-century experiences of the teachers that is not 
altogether surprising, but it is, nevertheless, regrettable. 
There are still some teachers who do not fully realise the 
extent of their freedom; but the numbers of these are 
rapidly decreasing, and in general it may be said that the 
English teacher of to-day, in every type of maintained or 
aided school, not merely realises, but takes for granted and 
uses fully yet responsibly, this priceless privilege of freedom. 

It is entirely characteristic of the growth of British 
institutions and constitutional practice that, except in 
respect of religious belief, this freedom of the teacher is 
only negatively safeguarded by law. It has negative 
protection in that the 1944 Act, beyond prescribing that 
religious instruction shall be compulsory in schools and 
specifying (Section 8) that “practical instruction" shall 
be included in the education given to pupils in primary 
and secondary schools, makes no reference to curricula or 
the internal organisation of schools. This deliberate 
abstention from interference with the life and work of the 
Schools is repeated in the Regulations for the Conduct of 
Primary and Secondary Schools made under the Act bY 
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the Minister. These are drawn up in most general—almost 
vague—terms which in effect specify no more than that 
Schools shall be conducted efficiently and their curricula 
Suited to the “ages, abilities, and aptitudes" of the pupils. 
The Minister of Education can justly claim, as he does in 
the Introduction to his annual report for 1950, that his 
Department “has traditionally valued the life of institu- 
tions more than system and has been zealous for the 
freedom of schools and teachers.” 

A further negative protection of the teachers’ freedom 
is to be found in Section 89 (1) of the 1944 Act, which 
concedes their right to negotiate their salaries with repre- 
sentatives of their employers, the local education author- 
ities. I call this negative, because the negotiating com- 
mittees must be approved by the Minister, who also 
nominates their chairman, and can reject any agreement 
to which they may come. Only “е tradition of the soci- 
ety" constitutes this section a safeguard of freedom; these 
Ministerial rights could easily be used to make nonsense of 
the liberty the Burnham Committees now possess. 

The partnership between the centre and the localities 
has even less foundation in law; in fact, according to the 
letter of the 1944 Act, it ought not to exist at all! Not only 
are the local education authorities put under the “control 
and direction” of the Minister, but—asif to rub the fact in— 
the Act contains “24 separate provisions for regulations, 39 
for directions by Order, and 38 for informal directions.” 

Clearly any Minister could, if he so desired, quickly 
transform the partnership into a master-servant relation- 
Ship, with the full support of the 1944 Act, which every- 
Where makes it clear that he is the controlling and direct- 
ing power, and that the local education authorities are his 

1 Report of the Ministry of Education for 1950, p. 19. 
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executive agents, concerned solely with the provision and 
administration of facilities as directed by him. 

There certainly exist some checks upon unreasonable 
exercise of power by the Minister. He is responsible to 
Parliament, to which he must report formally once every 
year, and which may further annul any Regulations he 
proposes to make. Given areliable Parliamentary majority, 
however, no Minister need lose a single night’s sleep on 
either of these scores. Far more effective is the Parliament- 
ary right to question him about his actions or those of 
anyone in the employ of the public system of education. 

This is, in fact, the only real check other than the 
“tradition of the society.” The local education authorities 
and the teachers have built up over the years, as the 
result of the partnership with the centre in policy-making, 
an immensely powerful bargaining position. But it is 
important never to forget that this could be undermined 
with comparative ease by a determined Minister backed 
by a well-disciplined Parliamentary majority. 

This has led me to wonder recently whether the phrase 
“control and direction” in the Act should not be replaced 
by some formula more truly reflective of the present 
position: In a previous book! І argued that:— 


There is an overwhelming case for effective central 
direction and control. It was a major defect in English 
educational administration that local authorities could 
with impunity be laggard or reactionary in their provi- 
sion, thus denying children (and adults) in their areas 
opportunities available in the areas of enlightened and 
progressive authorities, because the President of the 


1 The Education Act, 1944, University of London Press, 3rd edition, 
1947, p. 8. 
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Board of Education had no statutory power to compel 
such backward authorities to raise their standards. 


To-day I am not sure that I would call the case for the 
word control “overwhelming.” I admit the force of the 
appeal to history—the whole of this book is intended to 
drive home the necessity of bearing in mind the past when 
considering future policy. But it seems to me that we have 
in this country reached the point at which the actual 
sharing of responsibility which exists might well be 
acknowledged in law, if only to make it more difficult for 
any Minister to end or diminish it. But rewording the 
Act to read, say, “It shall be the duty of the Minister, in 
co-operation with . . . to promote the education of the 
people . . .” would also, I think, give ап added stimulus to 
that process of diffusion of power which is so essential in 
the conduct of public education. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that a valuable step forward 
has been made in the first Report of the Local Government 
Manpower Committee,» of which the recommendations 
relating to education have been accepted by the Minister. 
This Report suggested that the Minister of Education has 
six primary duties to fulfil, and that these determine points 
at which he must exercise control. These duties are:— 


(i) He must be satisfied that educational facilities 
and ancillary services are provided in sufficient quantity 
and variety. 1 

(ii) He must be satisfied that educational establish- 
ments and ancillary services are well managed, 
equipped, staffed, and maintained. 

(ii) He must ensure the proper freedom of parents, 
teachers, and other third parties. 

)Cmd. 7870, Н.М. Stationery Office, 1959. 
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(iv) He must be satisfied of the qualifications of 
teachers and medical officers to the extent necessary to 
safeguard their and the children’s interests. 

(v) He must control fees charged and allowances 
made, to the extent necessary to safeguard the interests 
of local education and other school authorities, parents, 
and students, 


(vi) He must control the Provision of educational 
premises. 


It is possible, naturally, to quarrel with items in this list, 
but hardly to deny the value of its having been drawn up 
and agreed. For it not only defines the Minister’s duties 
and the points at which control should lie with him, but 
also by omission indicates the duties of the other partners 
and the points at which they should exercise control in 
their own right, 

I do not Propose to discuss here the prickly question of 
Whether or not, in view of present trends in local govern- 
ment, the County and County Borough Councils are the 
most appropriate local authorities for education. If only 


for lack of Space, I must content myself with observing 
that I have heard a number 


cluding council members an 


require. Nor would 
solution of the part 


nership in educational poli -making 
and administration y in 


Which it would necessarily involve. 


CHAPTER IV 
CURRICULUM CONTRASTS 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the subjects and 
methods of education remained the same from the days of 
Quintilian to the days of Arnold, from the first century to 
the mid-nineteenth century of the Christian eva—A. Т. 
Leacu, in “Educational Charters and Documents.” 


Bur what a spate of change there has been since! In 
England this has flowed along three main channels, which 
for long remained almost completely isolated from each 
other: the Grammar school-University channel, the 
Elementary school channel, and the technical instruction 
channel. In the second half of the nineteenth century (to 
Pursue the metaphor) a canal was dug, by the “South 
Kensington grants,” between the elementary and the 
technical channels, and the 1902 Education Act cut one 
between the elementary and the Grammar school-Uni- 
Versity channels. But both were one-way only. Even 
to-day there can hardly be said to be full two-way com- 
munication between all three channels. 

The change that has taken place in the Grammar school 
Curriculum (for lack of space I must omit reference to the 
university) may be briefly described as the dethronement 
9f the classical languages and the parcelling out of their 
Monolithic empire between a number of keenly competitive 
su bjects, among which science is slowly but surely estab- 


lishing a suzerainty. 
6I 
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This change had been urged upon the Grammar school 
by outside critics for at least two centuries before its first 
faint manifestations became evident. Perhaps Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert’s was the earliest constructive voice raised 
in protest against sole concentration on the classics, when 
in 1570 he proposed an academy that would teach 
“matters of action meet for present practice.” Sir Francis 
Bacon, John Milton, Samuel Hartlib, and Comenius 
(brought to England to point the way to reform) were 
outspoken in their criticisms, and so half a century later 
was John Locke. 

Not only were there vocal criticisms made; schools were 
to be found in some numbers in both the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries which could have given a lead to the 
endowed Grammar schools had these been disposed to 
learn: as, for example, the mathematical school started at 
Dartmouth Grammar School, 
ish, mathematics, and naviga- 
matical schools at Caren in 


at Chichester (1702) 
cathedral cloisters r 
instructed in Readin 
Mathematical Learn 
useful employments, 
tion." And from 166 
Academies, with 
ranged from arithm 
Science and modern 
theology. 


Yet it was not until the Closing years of the eighteenth 
century that change began to stir in the Grammar schools 


‘ 
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Almost as soon as it did it received a severe set-back from 
the judicial decision of Lord Chancellor Eldon, in 1805, 
that since a Grammar school was, in the terms of Samuel 
Johnson's definition, an institution “ог teaching gram- 
matically the learned languages,” Leeds Grammar School 
must not be turned into a school for the teaching of “the 
German and French languages, mathematics, and any- 
thing save Greek and Latin.” 

Yet, however much this decision may have shocked 
Progressive minds, it must be admitted that at that time, 
and for long afterwards, it was only the exceptional school 
that wanted to change. Lord Eldon’s judgment was not so 
catastrophic as might at first sight appear—and as no 
doubt many contemporary die-hards wished it to appear. 
As Dr. Curtis has pointed out, the Lord Chancellor “was 
Not averse to the introduction of other subjects provided the 
Studies specified in the foundation were taught," and Leeds, 
in fact, introduced other subjects shortly afterwards. 

It needed the genius of an Arnold to get change really 
Under way; and even Arnold might not have been nearly 
$0 successful had not the ground been thoroughly pre- 
Pared for him. For a quarter of a century before he went 
to Rugby in 1828 criticism of the Grammar schools, and 
Ih particular of the “Great” or "Public" Grammar 
Schools, on both moral and intellectual grounds had been 
Coming thick and fast from many quarters. 

Arnold's influence on the Grammar school curriculum 

as perhaps been underrated. Admittedly, he himself 

Made no great changes in it, and he was a convinced 

believer in the classics as its staple. But he taught these 

In an entirely new spirit, and for new purposes; for the 

beauty of their language, for their philosophy, and for the 
1 Op. cit., p. 126. 
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light they shed on history. Moreover, “every lesson in 
Greek or Latin," he said, “тау or ought to be made а 
lesson in English." 

That Arnold introduced modern history at Rugby and 
made it a live subject is well known. But it is as the cause 
of change in others, not as an innovator himself, that he is 
important in this respect. He opened the flood-gates, and 
his colleagues and pupils who went out from Rugby to 
other schools, notably the new boarding schools founded 
in such profusion between 1840 and 1870, not only carried 
into them his religious and moral conviction, but deve- 
loped his pedagogic ideas to an extent that perhaps he 
never dreamt of, 

The new Public schools—Cheltenham, Marlborough, 
Rossall, Wellington, Lancing, and the rest—were being 
opened to cater for a new clientele, the richer members of 
the middle classes thrown up by the Industrial Revolution. 
These wanted for their sons “а sound intellectual training 
which would fit them for entry into industry, commerce, 
or the professions.” That is to say, they wanted mathe- 
matics, modern languages, and science in the curriculum 
as well as (or, indeed, instead of) Latin and Greek. 

А It n during this epoch that Science at long last began 
© make an enduring impact! upon higher education. In 
1851 the Natural Sciences Tripos were instituted at Cam- 
bridge, in 1853 the Honours School of Natural Sciences 


ific subjects for their pupils. 
! Curtis, op. cit., P- 148. 
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This was the decade in which Herbert Spencer wrote the 
celebrated series of articles which he later published in 
book form under the title Education, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical, and Darwin published his epoch-making 
Origin of Species. The first chapter in Spencer's book, 
headed "What Knowledge is most worth?” was, as J. W. 
Adamson said, “sheer special pleading for the teaching of 
science.” But Adamson rightly added : ‘‘Nothinglessthanan 
exaggerated championship seemed likely at that date to 
secure theattention of those whowereresponsible for thecon- 
tinued omission of sciencefrom the educationalcurriculum.” 

How true that was may be gathered from the fact that 
as late as 1864 the Clarendon Commission on the Public 
Schools (the first of two Royal Commissions set up in the 
1860's as the result of public concern about the state of 
secondary education) still stood firmly by the classical 
Curriculum, though conceding that perhaps history, 
geography, mathematics, modern languages, and science 
received too little attention. To remedy this the Com- 
mission went so far as to recommend that, while classics 
should remain the chief study—mainly, it suggested, in 
order that boys might acquire a better command of 
English—every pupil ought to learn mathematics, at 
least one modern language, one of the natural sciences, 
and either drawing or music. 

The Taunton (Schools Inquiry) Commission on the 
endowed schools, which reported in 1868, went rather 
farther than this in concessions to modernity. Grouping 
the endowed schools into three categories of first-, second-, 
and third-grade schools (in accordance with the social 
divisions of society), it suggested that Greek need be 


m des English Education, 1789-1902, Cambridge University Press, 1930, 
. 297. 
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taught only in the first grade—the Schools preparing for 
university entry—and that in the third grade— schools 
for the sons of “small tenant farmers, small tradesmen, 
and superior artisans"—Latin might be alternative with 
French or German. In general, the Commission thoughtthat 
“ ‘with some slight modification of the existing arrange- 
ments in classical schools,' classics, mathematics, modern 
languages, and natural science could all be taught, different 
schools making one orother of them their leading subject.” 

In my opinion, the Grammar Schools have not yet 
completely recovered from the transformation of their 
curriculum they were called upon to make during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. At the time of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission they were totally unprepared 
to make it—the Commission's Report shows how in- 
efficient (or Worse) most of them were, and those which 
Were still adhering to the classical curriculum were 


on the “Modern Side," 
as à convenient dump 


! Adamson, 9p. cit., p. 261, 
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The Education Act of 1902 offered a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for striking a balance in the secondary curriculum 
between the classics, the "modern" humane subjects 
(English, modern foreign languages, history, geography) 
and the sciences (pure and applied). It brought under one 
roof, so to speak, the endowed Grammar schools with their 
predominantly classical curriculum, the Higher Grade 
Elementary schools, whose curriculum was very largely 
Scientific, and the pupil teacher centres, which devoted 
themselves mainly to the modern humane subjects. To 
this nucleus of a secondary system the local education 
authorities quickly added many municipal and county 
Secondary schools, whose curricula might well have formed 
a synthesis based on the experience of the other three 
types. Unfortunately, all secondary schools were quickly 
told exactly what their curriculum was to be. 

| They were fitted to a single pattern, that of the public 
and endowed Grammar schools. The Regulations for 
Secondary Schools issued in 1904 by Sir Robert Morant 
defined a secondary school as one 
to and beyond the age 
al, mental and moral, 
course of instruction 
d degree than that 


offering to each of its scholars up 
of 16 a general education, physic 
given through a complete graded 
of wider scope and more advance 
given in elementary schools. 
The Regulations prescribed that this general education 
Was to include as “principal subjects" :— 


(i) English language and literature, history, an 


Беовгарћу; 
(ii) at least one language other than English; 
(iii) mathematics andscience, theoreticaland practical; 


(iv) drawing. 
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science schools” (which were actually departments within 
the schools) by the aid of the "South Kensington” grants. 
Consequently, as the Spens Report was to comment! with 


gave in 1898 to the 


“Education Club” of the Civil Services. 


++. is not the only hope for the continued existence of a 

democratic state to be found in an increasing recognition, 

by the democracy, of the increasing need of voluntarily 
1р. 66, 


2 H 
Quoted from Allen, op. cit., PP. 125-6. Italics Morant's. 
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submitting the impulses of the many ignorant to the 
guidance and control of the few wise, and thus to the 
willing establishment and maintenance, by the democ- 
тасу, of special expert governors or guides or leaders . . .? 


The problem of the education of the intellectual élite is 
with us still, and will be referred to again later in this 
chapter. 

Between rgo4 and 1913 there were evidently some 
Second thoughts at the Board of Education about the 
Wisdom of Morant's policy for secondary education, and 
опе or two attempts were made to encourage the intro- 
duction of vocational work into the Secondary school 
Curriculum. In 1907 the Board of Education offered 
Special grants for vocational studies, and in their Report 
for 1012-13 stated! that they were prepared “to approve 
Schemes of instruction which vary considerably from that 
of the normal secondary school." They suggested that:— 


The variations may take the form of specialised work 
in the higher classes alone, or the school course may be 
given a certain bias throughout with the object of 
developing interest in or capacity for the occupations, 
Whether rural, industrial, or commercial, which the 
majority of pupils are likely to take up. 
The following year the Board conceded? that “аП school 
Work may in some sense be regarded as vocational, in that 
t should be planned with regard to the probable future of 
the Pupils." But meanwhile, in Circular 826, issued in 

ay 1913, they had redefined the functions of the Second- 
ary school as:— 

(а) To provide a general preliminary education for 


! P, 110, 2 In their Annual Report, p. 95- 
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pupils aiming at the professions or other occupations 
demanding highly trained intelligence, and who con- 
sequently intended to continue their education con- 
siderably beyond the age of 16—many of them at the 
university; and 


(b) To providea general education for pupils who would 
leave school at or about the age of 16, and go direct into 
employment. (Italics mine.) 


As Morant's specification of a “general education” had 
remained unaltered, this redefinition of functions appeared 
Once again to prescribe throughout adherence to an 
academic course. That adherence was finally established 
in 1917 when the School Certificate and the Higher School 
Certificate Examinations were created, and linked with 
university entrance, Admittedly, the Board of Education 
then laid down! as “a cardinal principle that the examina- 
tion should follow the curriculum a: 


but, as was perhaps inevitable 


General Certificate of Education, 
‘It is significan 


, and thus to realise the 
hope that the examination would “follow the curriculum.” 
But the public, and especially the business world, insisted 
that for entrance to almost all “black-coated’’ occupations 


1 In Circular 1034, issued in March 1018, 
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recruits should produce, not merely a School Certificate, 
but one carrying exemption from university matriculation. 
To secure “Matric,” as it was popularly called (probably 
not one in a hundred of employers who asked for this 
knew what it meant), a pupil had, of course, to con- 
centrate upon satisfying university requirements. The 
Schools, made keenly aware of this public demand, 
naturally organised their curricula to satisfy it. To this 
day, though the total number of subjects studied in 
English Grammar schools is well over fifty, six of these 
everywhere dominate the curriculum: English, French, 
history, geography, mathematics, and science. These, 
with Latin as alternative to science, constitute the easiest 
Toute to “Matric.” 

At the moment the destiny of the Grammar school 
remains uncertain. The introduction by the Education 
Act, 1944, of secondary education for all has definitely 
established it as the academic wing of the secondary 
Structure (despite the fact that no mention is made in the 
Act of any particular type of school). But within the 
Grammar school the two distinct and different functions 
as laid down in Circular 826 of 1913 are actively con- 
tending for supremacy, and it is impossible to prophesy 
Which will prevail. It is even conceivable that the Gram- 
mar school will split into two, one section taking up the 
one function and the other the other. : 

The departmental committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board in 1941 (Mr. H. Ramsbotham, later Lord 
Soulbury) to inquire into Secondary school curricula and 
examinations? came down whole-heartedly in favour of 
the first function. In a lengthy (and much disputed) defini- 


! Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, H.M. Stationery 
се, 1943, p. 2. 
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tion in its Report the Norwood Committee described 
the Grammar school pupil as one "interested in learning 
for its own sake,” interested in “causes, whether on the 
level of human volition in or the material world,” in “the 
relatedness of related things,” and in “а coherent body of 
knowledge" ; and as one who could “grasp ап argument or 
follow a piece of connected reasoning," and was “‘sensitive 
to language as expression of thought, to a proof as a 
precise demonstration,” and “to a series of experiments 
justifying a Principle.” That definition can apply only to 
those pupils who fall into group (a) of Circular 826, that is, 
to the intellectually highly able minority. 

This interpretation of the Grammar school’s function 
would seem to be upheld in the Ministry of Education’s 
pamphlet on The New Secondary Education’ which 
declared that “the gtammar scho 


fully with intellectual questions," 
increasingly one of Seven years' du 
the university. 

On the other hand, the Spens Report urged? that in the 


Secondary school, as in the Primary, “the curriculum 
should be thought of in terms 


and envisaged it as 
ration and leading to 


Tower sense must no doubt fill 
Secondary (i.e, Grammar) 

but thought that “to speak 
‘subjects’ is to Tun some ris 
of facts to be Stored rathe 


H.M. Stationery Office, 1947, P. 25. 2 P. 152. 
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“an unfortunate effect of the present system of public 
examinations is that it emphasises, perhaps inevitably, 
the aspect of school studies which we deem to be less 
important.” 

A pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Education in 1951: 
appears to waver between these two interpretations. On 
the one hand, it declares? that :— 


The great opportunity of the grammar school is to 
enable the child to develop himself to the full by sub- 
jecting himself to disciplines of study which . . . are 
legitimately more exacting in themselves than any other. 


But, on the other hand, it advocated “flexibility” in plan- 
ning courses, by which apparently is meant the dropping 
of some subjects by the pupil at an early stage in his course 
and the “fusion” of allied subjects, such as, for example, 
history and geography into “social studies." Moreover, 
the pamphlet seriously questions whether specialist 
teachers—without whom, surely, rigorous scholarship is 
hardly possible at any level beyond the elementary—are 
advisable in Grammar schools. 

This pamphlet, which was described by The Times 
Educational Supplement in a leading article? as "turning 
à veritable roly-poly of somersaults in the space of its sixty 
Pages,” is a reflection of the different opinions which exist 
to-day about the function of the Grammar school. 

As I see it, a choice has to be made between these two 
interpretations. All the experience of the years between 
1902 and 1944 goes to show that a Grammar school cannot 
Successfully sustain both functions. There is now no need 
that it should. It could with good reason, in view of its 

1 The Road to the Sixth Form, Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 


19, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. 
S DII. 3 June 1, 1951, P- 439. 
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traditional function, be restricted to educating the tiny 
minority of intellectually highly able boys and girls. It 
would then leave to other types of Secondary school the 
task of dealing with the pupils in group (D) of Circular 826, 
that is the fairly intellectually able pupils who desired an 
academic form of Secondary education, including prepara- 
tion for entrance to professional and quasi-professional 
Occupations. 

If this course were followed, the—shall I call it selective? 
—Grammar school might expect to receive not more than 
5 per cent. of the population of Secondary school age. It 
would subject these children to rigorous and exacting 
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tinue to be regarded, as at present, as comprising the 
entire academic branch of secondary education, it could 
take in at the very least the 18 per cent. of the population 
of Secondary school age postulated by the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers 
in their first report?; and probably a considerably larger 
percentage. Its general academic standard would remain, 
as now, relatively low (current arguments about Grammar 
school academic standards are invariably based on the 
achieyements ofthe best 5 to 1o percent. of schools), and, as 
is the case in most Grammar schools to-day, two or more 
Standards would have to obtain in each school. It could 
aim at the university for a small minority only of its 
pupils, and consequently its main function would be to 
Provide a broadly based academically biased curriculum 
covering the minimum corpus of general knowledge which 
every educated person should possess to understand the 
framework of the civilisation into which he has been born 
and the cultural heritage of which he is the heir. 

The social perils of the highly selective type of Gram- 
mar school are obvious, and widely recognised. The intel- 
lectual perils of the present type аге generally ignored or 
glossed over, though the High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, Dr. Eric James, P 
in no uncertain terms. During recent years he has con- 
ducted an aggressive campaign on behalf of the intel- 
lectually very able minority of boys and girls. He man- 
tains, quite rightly, that in present conditions they do 
Not, and cannot, receive equality of opportunity with their 
fellows of lesser intellectual ability, and in this he 1s 
Perfectly right. 

The choice, then, is whether the nat 

! Training and Supply of Teachers, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951, 


ersistently states them 


ion will continue to 
р-13. 
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be to some extent unfair to its ablest children—with con- 
sequent undoubted loss to itself—or accept the danger of 
creating an exclusive élite by granting them facilities for an 
education matching their capacity. These—it must, I 
think, be faced—could be offered only in segregated 
schools or in comprehensive schools so inordinately large 
as to offend against the passionately held preference of 
the English for small schools. This preference, it must be 
added, is so essential to the English conception of the 
school’s function, that it should be flouted only for reasons 
proved sound beyond any doubt. None such have yet been 
forthcoming from any source. 

Despite the drastic reorganisation of its curriculum 
during the past century, it can be said that within broad 
limits the function of the Grammar school has remained 


the same—as, indeed, it has throughout the whole of its 
long history. With the universi 


ructed in the Christian Religion.” Or, 


! Minutes of the Charity 


Schi ^ i d 
from M. G, Jones, ор. cit., 5% Pa "is а 8, Winchester. E 
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as Miss Jones has put it somewhat more explicitly in her 
own words? :— 

The children were to be rescued from idleness and 
vagrancy, washed and combed, and instructed in their 
duties by the catechism, that they might become good 
men and women and useful servants. The schools did not 
exist to develop their intellectual powers nor to steer 
them towards equality of opportunity. 

Consequently, the curriculum of the Charity schools 
pursued academic studies little if any farther than was 
necessary to enable children to read the Bible and the 
Catechism. The same was true of the Sunday schools. 
“The exercises of the scholars," declared the York Sunday 
School Committee іп 1786,? "shall be restricted to reading 
in the Old and New Testaments, and to spelling as a 
preparation for it." There was а long and acrimonious 
controversy, which did not die down until the nineteenth 
century, as to whether writing should be included.* Some 
Charity schools offered arithmetic as an “advanced 
course for boys, but few pupils stayed long enough to take 
this, and in any case it was confined to the first four rules. 
Even singing, though its introduction was welcomed 
rapturously by the schools, was frowned upon by author- 
ity. It might lead “unto a more polite form of education, 
as the Bishop of London said in 1724-* 

But vocational training—of a seemly sort—was not; 
indeed, for girls in Charity schools it formed the major 
part of “education.” They were not supposed to require 
either writing or arithmetic, and so they had time for 


Ты Charity School Movement in the XVIIIth Century, P- 74- 
uoted from Е. Smith, ор. cit., P. 5T- . s 
* Due partly, it must be оры еі to religious scruples about whether 
50 profane a subject ought to be taught on Sunday. 

М. С. Jones, of. cit., p. 81. 
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“plain needlework, knitting, sometimes spinning, and, 
when possible, housewifery"—in short, for the humbler 
domesticchores appropriateto eighteenth-century servants, 

Thus the basic elements in the Elementary school 
curriculum at its inception were religion, morality, reading, 
and manual training. The last was later to be discarded 
for a while because, as Frank Smith trenchantly put it,? 
in the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries, in 
“Schools of Industry” which emphasised it, 


learning was “subordinated to labour which was con- 
ducted for a profit, and not for its educational value.” 
So, when somewhat more enlightened ideas about the 
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_The history of the Elementary school curriculum in the 
nineteenth century is one of thrusting outwards and up- 
„wards. Chiefly the latter; the Elementary school, despite 
every check—and it received a good many—steadily made 
its way upwards into the sphere of secondary education. 
Why? The usual answer is that throughout the nineteenth 
century there was developing an increasingly liberal idea 
e what it was necessary or desirable for children of the 

lower orders” to learn. I can find little or no evidence to 
Support this belief. On the contrary, articulate public 
opinion—that is to say, the opinion of the “superior 
orders,” political, ecclesiastical, professional, and indus- 
trial—never ceased to assert how little they should learn. 
It was only an occasional, exceptional, voice that spoke 
otherwise. . 

In the earlier decades of the century, as I have pointed 
out in Chapter II, the Churches made this a main selling- 
Point in securing subscriptions to found or maintain 
Elementary schools. Again, as I have also mentioned 
there, the Rev. J. Fraser, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel, told 
the Newcastle Commission (for whom he was collecting 
presumably authoritative opinions) that:— 


it is quite possible to teach a child soundly and thor- 
hall not forget it, all that it is 


oughly, in a way that he s 
necessary for him to possess in the shape of intellectual 
attainment, by the time that he is ten years old. 
Pressed to elaborate his statement, Mr. Fraser defined 
as follows the attainments he thought the “educated” 
Elementary school child need possess :— 
rds he will have to use, read a com- 
ph, write a legible 
hop bill, have 


To spell the wo 
mon narrative or newspaper paragra 
and intelligible letter, make out or test a s 
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“some notion” where foreign countries lie on the habit- 
able globe, be sufficiently acquainted with the Bible to 
follow “а plain Saxon sermon,” remember enough of 
the Catechism to know his duty to God and man 


On the whole, the Newcastle Commission was inclined to 
agree with Mr. Fraser. 


Lowe's Revised Code implied that the three R's alone 


both its recipients and the nation. 
Yet, despite all checks and snubs, subject after subject 

Was added to the Ele i 

Tange of these subje 


Was continued, with 


present century, until the curriculum had been built up 
from the few dry bon 
Fraser thought necessary to a rich diet 
ing, literature, the beginni 


Beography and history, handwork, drawing, and the 
simpler crafts; Ang more 


ary education only. 
must go almost wholly to 
5 origin themselves, they 
17. W. Ad. 7 

i DA d eae op. cit., p. 209. 
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refused to restrict their working-class pupils to the tools of 
education, and insisted upon giving them as liberal an 
education as they could. They were greatly aided by 
enlightened administrators and authorities, and during 
the past half-century or so have received invaluable 
assistance from the intensive study of children's ability, 
aptitudes, and interests which has been going on, on a 
large scale, since the 189o's; but throughout, I believe, 
the initiative has been theirs. 

It is sobering to reflect how recently the nature and 
interests of childhood were ignored in the schools. As late 
as 1876—that is, within living memory—the Annual 
Report of the Education Department recorded! that “оп 
the whole the infants were prepared for the serious upper- 
standard work by learning to read from a card some such 
monosyllabic morality as:— 

“Sit on a sod and nod to me. 

À cat sits on a sod and nods to a cat and me. 

A lad sits on a sod and nods to a cat and me. 

It is not a sin to sit on a sod.' " 

“The children usually know the card by heart," added the 
Report, “апа sing it in Gregorian tones." 

What a change from that to:— 

The daily programme of the [Nursery] school comprises 

a succession of happy and joyous pursuits and activities 

in which the distinction between work and play dis- 

appears.? 
and 
It is the special function of the Infant school to 
Provide for the educational needs of the years of transi- 


* P. 608. Quoted from Е. Smith, ор. cit., p. 304 
Sci Report of the Consultative Committee on 
chools, Н.М. Stationery Office, 1933, P- 104- 


"Infant and Nursery 
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tion that separate babyhood from childhood. Our main 
concern must be to supply children between the ages of 
five and seven plus with what is essential for their 
healthy growth, physical, intellectual, spiritual, and 
moral, during this particular stage of development . . . 
to apply the term “curriculum” at all to the training 
and teaching carried on before the age of seven plus is 
dangerous as suggesting a systematic procedure which 
is opposed to the unordered way in which the child has 
hitherto developed his powers. ‘ 

It is almost incredible that so revolutionary a change, 
which has not been confined to the infant years, though 
seen here at its most extreme, should have taken place 
within the short space of half a century or so. Yet such is 
the case. I have not space here to explore the multitudin- 
ous influences which have combined to bring about this 
quite miraculous change, nor if I had do I possess the 
scholarship needed to order and assess them. That is a 
task—and one well worth while—which awaits a research 
student who can add to purely professional qualifications 
much insight into the mind of the born teacher, especially 
of young children, I can here merely record the fact, and 
80 on to suggest that the decisive turning-point occurred 
during the 1890%, and that it was in that decade that 
teachers became able definitely to turn their backs on the 
nineteenth-century conception of elementary education 
and to march forward to the twentieth-century con- 


“ception of an education Suited to "age, ability, and 
aptitude." 

_ I have in Chapter III paid tribute to the liberating 
influence of Sir George Kekewich. But, in general, the 


1 Ibid., pp. 121 and 122, 
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circumstances in that decade were propitious. The im- 
mense organisational and physical feat of providing school 
places for the entire child population had been success- 
fully accomplished. The repressive system of “Payment by 
Results,” long undermined by the subversive activities of 
liberal-minded teachers and administrators, was in the 
final stages of demolition. Enterprising School Boards had 
established Central and Higher Grade Elementary schools 
which were openly doing secondary work. Elementary 
school teachers were rapidly acquiring, thanks mainly to 
their powerful Union, founded in 1870, an enhanced 
Tespect and a higher status in society, And, perhaps most 
important of,all, the ideas of the great eighteenth- and. 
nineteenth-century educational reformers—of Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel in particular—had permeated 
English educationalthoughtandwerebeginningto bewidely 
applied in practice.! There is а significant passage, written 
by an Н.МІ., in the Education Department's report for 
189798,? which deserves to be better known than it is:— 


The centre of our educational system is no longer the 
State, the Department, the inspector, or the teacher. It 
is the child. .. . We are trying to study the child, to find 
out what he really is, and to do our best for him. He is 
treated asa living organism with laws of growth peculiar 
to himself, which must be known and followed before 
the perfection of that growth can be obtained. 

That investigation was going on—it could not otherwise, 
have done so—in a congenial atmosphere. As Frank Smith 
has recorded?: 

1 Dr. Curtis has a valuable passage 


Pp. 254—5. Quoted from Frank Sm 
Op. cit., p. 337. 


about this, op. cit., pp. 297-300. 
ith, op. cit., Р. 349. 
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The monotony and stagnation of the 80’s had gone, 
and appreciation, encouragement, and freedom were 


replacing the regime of suspicion, complaint, and 
penalty. 


Powerful new allies for this great forward movement 
were shortly to give it immense impetus. During this 
pregnant decade Margaret McMillan was beginning in 
Bradford the experiments which were to result in the 
English Nursery school—still the most enlightened ,form 
of education yet developed—and Maria Montessori was 
beginning in Rome the observations which were to lead to 
the Casa dei Bambini and so to a world-famous system of 
education. In America Stanley Hall was throwing new 
light upon adolescence, John Dewey was on the point of 
publishing The School and Society, and E. L. Thorndike 
п the measurement of intelligence. 
eady writing up his early investiga- 
ious. In France the researches of 
soon to begin. In our own country, 
urt, P. В. Ballard, Percy Nunn, С. 


all beginning or about to b 
were giants in those days. 
The same decade should have been equally seminal for 
technical education. Perhaps it was, but subsequent 
events unfortunately long delayed the harvest which 


Should have been Sarly reaped from the seed then 
sown. 


The story of technical educ. 


egin their life's work. There 


ation in England and Wales 
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supreme in the world of industry, felt no call to promote 
systematic vocational training. The Great Exhibition first 
really shook her complacency by revealing the threat of 
Serious competition from other countries. Investigation 
Proved that their growing competence was largely due to 
well-developed facilities for technical education. Britain 
certainly reacted at once, but for some time neither whole- 
heartedly nor effectively. 

In 1852 the Normal School of Design, founded in 1837 
as Britain’s first official recognition of the value of scientific 
and technical instruction, was transformed into the 
Department of Practical Art in the Board of Trade. Next 
year a science division was added to it, and in 1856, when 
the Select Committee of the Privy Council on Education 
was replaced by the Education Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council, the two were transferred to it as the 
Science and Art Department. In 1859 this Department, 
following the lead set in 1854 by the Royal Society of Arts, 
instituted a system of examinations for teachers and 
Students in branches of science related to industrial 
Occupations, and offered grants to schools for pupils who 
Passed the examinations. j- 

The results were, from a present-day point of view, 
deplorable. Teachers, scenting an additional source of 
income, crammed themselves to pass the teachers’ exam- 
ination, and then crammed as many pupils as they could 
to obtain the largest possible amount of grant. Inconceiv- 
able as it may seem, no laboratory or practical work was 
Tequired; it was sufficient to memorise the text-book. 


Many self-taught students collected South Kensing- 
ton certificates by the dozen. There isa legend that the 
highest number of certificates in Agriculture were 
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gained by earnest young men who had never stirred 
beyond the precincts of Whitechapel. 


It is hardly to be wondered at that the teaching of science 
in schools got off on the wrong foot. 

The International Exhibition at Paris in 1867 shook 
British complacency far more severely than the 1851 
Exhibition.? As a result, in 1871 a Royal Commission— 
the Devonshire Commission—was appointed to make а 
thorough investigation into scientific instruction of all 
kinds in England. In its report, published in 1875, it 
included a survey of technical education in various foreign 
countries, The comparison was not flattering to Britain. 

Before this Report appeared, however, private enter- 
prise had begun to take a hand. In 1869 the Corporation 
and the Livery Companies of the City of London decided 
to make grants in aid of technical education. In 1873 they 
discussed further means of aid, and the Royal Society of 
Arts, which had been the first body to draw attention to 
the need for increased technical education, instituted 
examinations in technological subjects. By 1877 the Сог- 
poration, the Livery Companies, and the Royal Society 
of Arts had their plans well advanced for a “City Guilds 


Industrial University,” Failing, however, to secure а 
Royal Charter for this, they founded in 1879 the City and 
Guilds of London Institut 


: е for the Advancement of Tech- 
nical Education. With that foundation, systematic tech- 
nos education in England may be said to have been Беріп» 

It 15 of interest to note that at the very same time 
vue Hogg was looking for enlarged premises for his 
1 D. M. Turner, History of Science Teaching in England, Chapman & 


Hall, 1927, p, 76. Quoted from S, J. Curtis, op. cit., pp. 479-80- 


* With good cause І iti t. of 
"Fi ne - In 1851 British exhibits gai ed go per cent. 
Firsts,” in 1867 only just over 1o n ent: gained оо p 
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Youths’ Christian Institute (at which he offered vocational 
classes as well as cultural and religious activities), and that 
it was in 1880, the year in which the City and Guilds was 
Incorporated, that he purchased the Polytechnic building 
in Regent Street. 

The City and Guilds Institute at once took over the 
Royal Society of Arts’ technological examinations’ and 
established contacts throughout the country by means of 
local committees, In 1883 its sponsors founded the Fins- 
bury Technical College, and in 1884 the City and Guilds 
Centra l Technical College at South Kensington. The 
function of the Institute was to be a propaganding, 
examining, and teaching body; its colleges were to be 
solely teaching bodies. The Central was to cater for the 
EDD er ranks of industry and to train technical teachers, 
While Finsbury devoted itself to the education of artisans 
and foremen, 

By the time these developments were well in hand, two 
others of extreme importance were on the way. Another 
pus Commission on technical education was sitting, and 
UM City Parochial Charities Act of 1883 had released the 
á m of £50,000 a year for the purpose of aiding technical 

nd other adult education in London. 
he Royal Commission on Technical Instruction had 
i De Ppointed in 188r, to inquire into “the nature of 
de nical instruction in certain foreign countries." It was 
cant result of its investigations that the problem of the 
att €nt of technical education was first brought to the 
ention of the public. The courses of study prescribed for 

* examinations of the Science and Art Department and 

e R.S.A. to act as pioneer and “іп 


manent superintendence 
t from R.S.A. booklet.) 


It has alw 

vays been the policy of th 
с policy 
omutse to hand over schemes requiring ре 
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the City and Guilds of London Institute were narrow and 
highly specialised, with no reference to other educational 
attainments. The Royal Commission on Technical Instruc- 
tion pointed out, what should have been obvious from 
previous experience, that the country could not expect to 
have an efficient system of technical education until it 
had as foundation a good system of secondary education. 
It accordingly recommended that :— à 


(a) Steps be taken to accelerate the application of 
ancient endowments, under amended schemes, to 
Secondary and technical instruction. 

(b) Provision be made by the Charity Commissioners 
for the establishment . . . of schools or departments of 
schools in which the study of natural science, drawing, 


mathematics, and modern languages shall take the 
place of Latin and Greek. 


The latter recommendation especially indicated the pro- 
vision, side by side with the traditional Grammar school, 
of Secondary schools with a scientific and technical bias. 
Matthew Arnold definitely approved this: in his chapter 
on Schools in The Reign of Queen Victoria, published in 
1887, he wrote that “the technical school is, in fact, а 
secondary school, to follow the elementary school, after 
Some manual training has been there acquired." The idea 
that technical instruction should be included within the 
Scope of secondary education was upheld in the Technical 
Instruction Act, and the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, both passed in 1889, and was vigorously argued in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education 
(the Bryce Commission), published in 1895. 

1 Quoted from Secon 


3 dary Education, Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education (th ion- 
ay Ofte, 199b pd n (the Spens Report), H.M. Statio! 
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E E Commission pointed out that technical 
è s = ad already been introduced into the curricula of 
B. at schools, and that this "growth of special 
B nical studies in schools had created a branch of 
came sap education which, while not ‘a substitute for 
Жі vum iceship,’ was yet as distinctly a preparation for it 
NE an industry as the old first-grade school [i.e. the 
рт school] was for a profession or for the Uni- 
P y. The famous passage in which the Commissioners 
РЯ med up their conclusions has been often quoted, but 
" и it, because it marks what ought to have been one 
hate е growing-points of English education, and because 
a century later it was triumphantly vindicated. 
ie. it comes after 
mind by teaching 
the alphabet of 


Technical education is secondary, 
the education which has awakened the 
the child the rudiments, or, as it were, 
all knowledge. . . . And secondary instruction is tech- 
піса], i.e. it teaches the boy so to apply the principles 
he is learning, and so to learn the principles by applying 
them, or so to use the instruments he is being made to 
know, as to perform or produce something, interpret a 
literature or a science, make а picture or a book, practise 
a plastic or a manual art, convince a jury ог persuade a 
senate, translate or annotate an author, dye wool, 
weave cloth, design or construct а machine, navigate a 
Ship, or command ап army.* 

But, as is well known, the Bo 

this synthesis, with the result that technical instruction 

Was excluded from the Secondary school, and had to 

develop at this level a life of its own. This was begun in 

purely vocational schools, of which the first was the Trade 
1 Ibid., р. 57- 2 Ibid., р. 59- 


ard of Education rejected 
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School for Furniture and Cabinet Making established at 
the Shoreditch Technical Institute in gor. This, and 
others which followed it, took boys who had completed, or 
nearly completed, their course at the Elementary school, 
and gave them what might be called a pre-apprenticeship 
training over a period of one, two, or three years. 


The basic aim of the courses was to afford such an 
initial training in Handicraft and such an understanding 
of the principles underlying workshop practice as would 
make the learner an asset of value when he entered 
the workshop: (at the age of 16 or thereabouts) 


The Board of Education in 1904 began to grant-aid 
these schools as “day technical classes.” In 1913, in view 
of their rapid growth, especially in London, the Board 
recognised them as “Junior Techical Schools,” “designed 
to prepare their pupils either for artisan or other industrial 
occupations or for domestic. employment.’ The Board's 
Regulations specified “that no pupil was to be admitted 
except upon a certificate given by the parent or guardian 
that he was intended to enter into an employment for 
which the school provided a preparation." Thus limited, itis 
Surprising that the schools did not all become exclusively 
concentrated upon vocational training for specific trades. 

Some did, but the Majority, and especially those pre- 
paring boys for the engineering and building trades, boys 
and girls for clerical Occupations, and girls for domestic 
duties, always took a broader view of their function. They 
included in their curricula English, history, geography, 
mathematics, and art, and sometimes physical education. 
Though they usually gave to the teaching of these subjects 
an occupational bias, which at its worst produced such 


1 Spens Report, P. 82. * Ibid., p. 83. 3 Ibid., р. 83- 
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horrors as Commercial English” and “Commercial Arith- 
metic,” they often contrived to make them a definitely 
cultural influence. 

Nevertheless, the Hadow Committee, while recog- 
nising the claim of the Junior Technical schools to be 
regarded as falling within the post-primary, or secondary, 
sphere, definitely excluded them from its scheme of 
reorganisation. The Committee wrote:— 


It must be remembered that the junior technical 
school as contemplated in the Regulations for Further 
Education is definitely a vocational school . . .* 


and again :— 

It might, perhaps, be suggested that the purpose we 
have in mind could be served by a wide extension of 
Junior Technical Schools, and that, if this took place, 
the development of post-primary schools of other types, 
with a considerable practical element in their curricu- 

lum, would be unnecessary. That suggestion implies, we 
think, a misunderstanding both of the work of Junior 
Technical Schools, and of the objects to be aimed at in the 


wide development of post-primary education which we 


have in mind. Junior Technical and Trade Schools are 
doing admirable work and it is hoped that they will 
continue to develop. But their principal function has been 
hitherto to give a preparation for industries requiring 
somewhat specialised technical qualifications. . . - What we 
have in view, in urging the need for the development of 
post-primary schools with a “realistic” ог practical 

bias, is mof that such schools should aim at giving а 
technical or vocational education, such as is offered by 

1 The Education of the Adolescent, p. 66. 
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Junior Technical Schools, but that they should use 
"realistic" studies as an instrument of general education. 


It was not until twelve years later, in the Spens Report, 
that the Junior Technical schools were to have fully 
recognised their claim to unqualified secondary status. In 
this Report a handsome apology was first made for 
previous misjudgments :— 


We find that both in the industrial and educational 
spheres there has been considerable ignorance and much 
misunderstanding as to the aim and scope of these schools 
and of their undoubted contribution to education... 


This was followed? by a series of recommendations 


+. < Which we hope will bring about a fuller recognition 
of the efforts which are being made to evolve a type of 
' secondary school providing a liberal education based on 


à more realistic and scientific curriculum than that of a 
Grammar School. 


This recognition was accorded in both the Norwood 
Report and the Government's White Paper Educational 
Reconstruction, which were issued almost simultaneously 
in 1943. The former asserted, quite correctly, that “the 
evolution of education has in fact thrown up certain 
&roups, each of which can and must be treated in a way 
appropriate to itself." The latter declared® that :— 

Such, then, will be the three main types of secondary 
schools to be known as grammar, modern, and technical 
schools, 

In their pamphlet епі 


ed The New Secondary Education 
published in 1947, 


the Ministry of Education explained" 
1 Ibid. Italics mine, =P, 269: * P. 269. Italics mine. 
Р. 2, ЫР, 10, * Pp. 39-40. Italics mine. 
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the function of the Secondary Technical school. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature was to be “its relationship to а par- 
ticular industry or occupation or group of industries and 
Occupations." Its course was not to be "in any sense 
narrowly vocational" but, since “all secondary education 
must, to some extent be vocational . . . preparation for the 
work which he or she will do for the community in the process 
of earning a living is bound to enter into any kind of educa- 
tion at the secondary stage." 


The secondary technical school differs in fact from 
other types of secondary school, not by being more 
closely related to "life," but by selecting the sphere of 
industry or commerce as its particular link with the 
adult world. 


The tripartite organisation of secondary education, 
then, is the product of social and educational trends which 
have underlain the development of post-primary educa- 
tion in England for close on a century. It is not, as many 
People appear to imagine, the result of a modern passion 
for administrative tidiness, nor as even more seem to 
believe, a sinister plot to retain class differences and in 
Particular to deprive “working-class” children of the 
educational opportunities which are theirs by right. Itisa 
manifestation of the “tradition of the society,” with long 
and deep historical roots, and should be treated as such. 

I shall not here enter into the controversy about the 
Tespective merits of the comprehensive, the multilateral, 
the bilateral, and the segregated Grammar, Modern, and 
Technical schools. Everything that can be said, on the 
basis of our present limited experience of all these types of 
Schools (except the Grammar school), both for and against 
each of them, has been repeated ad nauseam. My opinion 
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is that our wisest course now is to watch carefully the 
experiments being made with each type of school, to 
promote other experiments as occasion justifies, and to be 
guided by the results, and especially by the public re- 
actions tothe varioustypes. A long-standing historical trend 
cannot in this country be suddenly reversed; it can only be 
gradually modified. And all our history goes to show that 
trends in education, as in all other branches of the national 
life, change direction most successfully when unforced. 

There is no reason whatever to imagine that we are 
to-day at other than the beginning of the development 
of an all-embracing system of secondary education. It may 
be of interest to speculate upon some possible lines which 
this development might take. In so doing the first point 
to recognise is, in my opinion, that although the segrega- 
tion of Grammar, Modern, and Technical schools originated 
(in the three “grade” schools) in class distinction and with 
little reference to intellectual differences, the reverse is 
now the case. The three types of schools now recruit from 
different intellectual levels with no official and little 
actual regard for class distinctions—though, of course, it 
was true, and always will be, that a larger proportion of 
children from the more cultured and the more prosperous 
homes wil enter the Grammar School (or whatever 
internal equivalent of the Grammar school there may be 
in any form of "comprehensive" School. That is the 
inevitable result of better nurture. 

There always has been, and there still is, an open con- 
Spiracy to ignore this fact that entry to Grammar, 
Modern, and Technical Secondary schools is based 00 
levels of intellectual capacity and to pretend that it 15 
based solely on differences of aptitude. Consequently, 
Ministry, local authorities, and teachers alike maintai? 
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that the curriculum during the first two years at least 
should be very much the same in all three types of schools. 
But if the schools do, in fact, recruit from different in- 
tellectual levels, this is patently impossible, and actually 
its impossibility is increasingly being demonstrated by the 
Modern Secondary schools which are striking out along 
lines most obviously beneficial to their pupils. The con- 
tent of the education given in many of these schools, even 
during the first two years, is widely different from that 
in a Grammar school; and there can be little doubt that 
the two types of curricula will continue to diverge until 
it becomes impossible to maintain even the pretence that 
they are similar. 

If the tripartite organisation were retained, this would 
mean that there would be three types of curricula so 
markedly different in content that transfer of pupils 
between the schools would be next to impossible. I do not 
believe English common sense would stand for that, and 
so I am inclined to think that not only the Grammar 
School (as I have already suggested) but also the Modern 
School may split into a number of sections—whether as 
Separate schools or as departments within a school would 
no doubt depend upon local preferences and circumstances 
—Tranging broadly from the severely academic to the 
almost completely ‘‘practical.” 

One development which is urgently necessary for the 
health of the Modern school is already taking place, 
Probably as quickly as material shortages will permit; the 
Progressive exclusion from it of mentally subnormal 
children, Where the limit of intellectual normality will 
eventually be placed I do not know, but “Modern” 
Secondary education will certainly never come to its full 
Stature so long as the Modern school has to carry the 
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handicap of having anything up to xo per cent. of its pupils 
who are intellectually barely capable of learning to read. 
But that there is also the possibility that the main body 
of the Modern school will break up into several sections 
distinguished by different curricula and methods is clear 
from the wide variety of successful practice to be observed 
in Modern schools throughout the country. In one school 
all work will be organised on project or centre-of-interest 
lines, and class teaching will be reduced to a minimum; in 
another the bulk of the work will be done in formal classes; 
in a third there will be a pronounced scientific, industrial, 
or rural bias; and so on. I am not in this chapter concerned 
with methods of teaching and learning as such, but desire 
only to point out that such widely differing approaches 
necessarily involve comparable differences in the content 
of the education mediated. I think, too, that some, at 
least, of the approaches to learning with which the Modern 
school is experimenting will tend to crystallise round given 


levels of intellectual capacity, and thus further increase 
the differences in content, 


Like not a few of the tea 
the future of the Technic 
certain. N 
within the 
for its pupil 
popularity, 
dencies by t 
largely dete: 


chers working in it, I consider 
al Secondary school most un- 
9 great changes need be expected, I think, 
next few years. The demand from employers 
S is more than Sufficient to maintain its present 
and it is protected against fissiparous ten- 
he fact that the curriculum of each school iS 
à rmined by the nature of the group of occupa" 
tions with which the school is linked. The more remote 
future of the Technical Secondary school depends, I think; 
mainly upon two factors: the personal quality and che 
technical qualifications which the skilled trades will 
demand of their young recruits, and the nature ап 
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extent of any changes that may take place in the Grammar 
and the Modern schools. 

Some people maintain that between them the Grammar 
and the Modern schools could do everything the Technical 
Secondary school is doing, the Grammar school taking its 
more intellectually able pupils and the Modern school the 
less, I do not think that this is the case at present, and so 
long as industry continues to call for large numbers of 
skilled craftsmen and medium-grade technicians, I think 
the Technical Secondary school an admirable instrument 
for supplying that mixture of theoretical and practical 
instruction which young people aiming at such careers 
need. If, however, as some people prophesy, industry 
becomes so mechanised that it needs only highly educated 
technologists and, at the other end, machine minders and 
pump primers, the raison d'être of the Technical Second- 
ary school might disappear—though even in such an 
eventuality it might become the Grammar school of the 
technologist, sending on all, or nearly all, of its pupils to 


the technological university. toa 

The foregoing by no means exhausts the possibilities of 
change at the Secondary stage- There is always the chance 
(not at present, I admit, a very likely one) that we might 
abandon the age of ті for transfer from Primary to 
Secondary education in favour of a later age—even, 
Perhaps, the 13-14 of the Public schools. Less likely 
changes have occurred in our history, and certainly the 
reorganisation of the public system of education into three 
Progressive stages (of which the third is, in fact, a succes- 
sion of stages whose nature has not yet begun to be 
explored) implies the necessity to look at the educational 
Process as a whole whenever radical change at any one 


Stage is contemplated. 
C.E.E—4 


CHAPTER V 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 


The education of persons is the root of the malter.—Sir 
Рнплр Morris, Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University. 


ІТ is a fair generalisation that by the first decade of the 
twentieth century the decisive battles about the content 
of education in the Elementary and the Secondary schools 
had been fought and won. With the ending of the last 
remnants of the system of “Payment by Results” in the 
189o's the Elementary school became free to advance 
along the route that was to lead ultimately— despite the 
Cockerton judgment—by way of the 1918 Education Act 
and the Hadow Report to the present-day Primary and 
Modern Secondary schools, With his 1904 Regulations for 
Secondary Schools Sir Robert Morant stereotyped the 
curriculum of the recognised Secondary school. With the 
exclusion of technical instruction from the secondary field 
the infant Junior Technical schools were left to find their 
own way of salvation in conjunction with industry. All 
these types of school have since devoted themselves to 
refining and elaborating curricula deriving from ideas 
already inherent fifty years ago. 

The decisive battles about the techniques and methods 
of teaching and learning were just about to begin. They 
are still in progress; despite the revolutionary change 
which has come about in the relationship between teachet 
and pupil during the past fifty years—and only those who 
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have been in education throughout this period can fully 
realise how revolutionary that change has been—it is still 
true to say that the victory of the twentieth-century 
conception of the educational process is as yet incomplete. 
Many teachers among those who use modern techniques 
do not fully understand them; there are still many teachers 
who in their heart of hearts hanker after that nineteenth- 
century authoritarianism and the technique of "chalk and 
talk," and not a few who still employ it. 
The changed attitude towards teaching and learning has 
been brought about partly by the new subjects intro- 
duced into the curriculum; you cannot, for example, teach 
science in the same way as you teach Latin or Greek, or 
gardening as you do mental arithmetic. But the changes 
in method brought about by the changes in the subject- 
matter taught are insignificant by comparison with the 
changes due to the immense advances in knowledge about 
the nature and interests of childhood and adolescence, 
the acknowledgment that these must determine the 
educational process, and the spate of experiment which 
has distinguished the present century. These have brought 
about nothing less than a complete reversal of attitude 
towards the whole process of teaching and learning. 
Understanding of the change that has taken place is not 
Possible so long as it is regarded as а change 1n method. 
It is a change in approach, due to a change in the con- 
ception of education, and the different methods now being 
employed are no morethan theinevitable corollaries—I had 
almost written “by-products” —of the different approach. 
I have heard a training college principal begin 4 lecture 
with the words “Modern education began with the dis- 
Covery of the child by Rousseau іп 1762" (the date of the 
Publication of Emile). There is more than an element of 
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truth in this, but the influence of Rousseau upon English 
education was for over a century slight and indirect. 
When its impact began to be felt to any considerable 
degree, it was as one among many influences playing upon 
the mind of the English teacher. And, one may suspect, it 
was never the most powerful; the English teacher, an 
empiricist by nature and conviction, has always learned 
from practitioners rather than from theorists: from Pesta- 
lozzi, Arnold, Wilderspin, and Froebel rather than from 
Locke, Rousseau, Mill, and Spencer. 

Just as the Renaissance reached England late, so did 
the surge of modern educational ideas and practices, Not 
until the closing years of the nineteenth century did it break 
in full force upon these shores, and by that time, as was re- 
corded in Chapter IV, a second surge was gathering strength. 

It is with these two immense floods of new ideas that 
English teachers have been endeavouring to cope during 
the present century; and, it must without hesitation be 
asserted, as successfully as teachers in any country and 
more successfully than most. There was a time, during the 
1920's in particular, when the United States of America 
led the world, and England was content to learn, often 
uncritically, from her. That era is now long past; whatever 
defects there may be in the practice of English education 
to-day—and there are many—it is only fair to ourselves to 
Tecognise that it stands well ahead of that of most, if not 
all, other countries. That is not the presumptious opinion 
of an arrogant Englishman: it is what teachers and educa- 
tional administrators from many countries have, without 
exception, told me. 

The profound change which has come about during the 
present century in the methods of teaching and learning 
in English Primary and Secondary schools can be analysed 
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under three heads. The first, whose influence is as yet the 
most. far-reaching and important, can be briefly titled 
Activity"—much though that word has been and is 
abused. 
_ Perhaps the best statement of the meaning of “activity” 
is to be found in the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education on The Primary School 
іп 19312 Much confusion of thought and great misunder- 
standing have been caused by the persistent habit of 
quoting the first sentence only of this memorable definition. 
I therefore give the passage in full. 
. . . the curriculum is to be thought of in terms of 
activity and experience rather than of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored. Its aim should be to 
develop in a child the fundamental human powers and 
to awaken him to the fundamental interests of civilised 
life so far as these powers and interests lie within the 
compass of childhood, to encourage him to attain 


gradually to that control and orderly management of 
which is the 


his energies, impulses, and emotions, 
essence of moral and intellectual discipline, to help him 
to discover the idea of duty and to ensure it, and to open 
out his imagination and his sympathiesin such a way that 
he may be prepared to understand and to follow in later 
years the highest examples of excellence in life and 


conduct. 

The passage as a whole makes it perfectly clear that the 
“activity” referred to is in no way restricted to physical 
activity, as unhappily 50 many devotees of “activity 
methods” appear to imagine. Nor is “experience” limited 
to physical investigation of the immediate circumstances 

1P. 93. 


C.E.E—4* 
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and environment of the child’s everyday life—another 
widespread illusion. The passage, in fact, sets out in 
brief a philosophy of education—intellectual, zsthetic, 
emotional, and spiritual; and not until this is realised, and 
its implications have been worked out in practice, will 
“activity” be so interpreted in the school as to be of 
genuine benefit to children. 

Further confusion of thought has been created by the 
widely prevalent but utterly mistaken belief that ‘“‘Acti- 
vity" is a method suitable for young children only, and 
should be discarded when they reach the age of serious 
and systematic study. The Consultative Committee, it 


experience “і5 no less applicable at the later than at the 
earlier stage." Th 


Grammar sch 
acceptance of 
would admit. 

Beyond all doubt, 
therefore essential to 


ool and the university are much nearer to 
the principle than many of their protagonists 


"Activity" has come to stay. It is 


understand what it means, to re- 
merely a new method, much less а 


IPIS 
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youth which has come to maturity during the past half- 
century, research which, as Mr. James Hemming put it in 
a Third Programme broadcast in 1950, has produced 
evidence in “direct conflict with traditional educational 
Practice.” And it is rapidly putting an end for ever to 
the kind of teaching and learning which held sway for 
centuries throughout the classrooms of Europe. What- 
ever changes may take place in the future in pedagogical 
method, it is quite certain that there will be no return to 
the method of Instruction, Repetition, and Regurgitation 
which dominated Europe for 2,000 years and was almost 
universal even as late as 1900. 

Something of the spirit of “Activity” has to-day 
entered into all classrooms, even those which would most 
indignantly deny the accusation. Its coming has un- 
doubtedly occasioned some losses—notably perhaps that 
awe-inspiring thoroughness with which the pedagogical 
martinet of old marshalled his instruction and thrust it 
upon his pupils until they mastered it. That is inevitable; 
all change involves loss, and most of all change which 
brings freedom in place of bondage. And freedom is the 
keynote of “Activity”—especially, it should be noted, 


intellectual and spiritual freedom. Physical activity, it 
cannot be too often or too strongly emphasised, is no more 
sometimes necessary, 


than one element in "Activity," 
often desirable, but never the sine qua mon. Complete 
"Activity" can obtain in a classroom, though all the 
bodies in it are motionless. 
The modern Activity" movement began in this country 
as a demand for "freedom" for the child. It was pioneered 
by a small number of private schools which labelled them- 
selves “Progressive” or “Freed 


om” schools. Great follies 
were committed in some of these schools; the story, 
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doubtless apocryphal, of the small child who wailed “Must 
I do what I like?” is in essence all too true. But these 
schools nevertheless did a great service to English educa- 
tion. As the pages of the Hadow Report reveal, the 
publicly maintained schools quickly learned from them; 
and, on the whole, these eschewed the follies of excessive 
freedom while extracting the benefits of an ordered liberty. 
The pity is that so many of the private schools stood still 
after their first advance, so that to-day, far from being in 
the van of educational thought and practice, they lag 
pathetically in the rear, still—alas !—fondly imagining 
themselves to be pioneers. 

The principle of freedom in learning being conceded, 
the question arose of how best to apply it in practice. A 
new slogan was coined: “the child-centred curriculum.” 
This received a classic formulation in the Spens Report, 
which recorded? the conviction that :— 


The prime duty of a school Providing secondary 
education is to cater for the needs of children who аге 
entering and passing through the stage of adolescence, 
giving the pre-adolescent and adolescent years a life 


Which answers to their special needs and brings out their 
Special values. 


This was perfectly true—so far as it went. But numer- 
ous passages in the same Ieport show clearly that the 
Committee had a feeling that it did not go far enough. 
On the previous page they had concluded that:— 


Schools of every type fulfil their proper purpose іп 50 
far as they foster the free growth of individuality, 
helping every boy and girl to achieve the highest degree 

1 P. 363. 


. individual freedom to ex 
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of individual development of which he or she is capable 

in and through the life of a society. 

The words I have italicised reveal the fallacy in the 
statement first quoted. The freedom of the learner cannot 
be absolute. It is not the business of the school to foster 
unrestricted ‘free growth of individuality.” The curriculum 
must not be entirely child-centred; the claims of society 
upon the individual must also be considered. This was soon 
recognised by many teachers in the days (early in the 
192015) when the cry for freedom filled all ears; and it was 
emphasised by the excesses of the schools which pushed 
treme limits. The doubts which 
many teachers entertained about the wisdom of absolute 
freedom and an entirely child-centred curriculum found 
utterance in the Hadow Report*:— 

There appear to be two opposing schools of modern 
educational thought with regard to the aims to be 
followed in the training of older pupils. One attaches 
primary importance to the individual pupils and their 
interests; the other emphasises the claims of society as 
a whole and seeks to equip the pupils for service as 
workmen and citizens in its organisation. 

Twelve years later those doubts were found to have been 
justified. The Spens Committee, despite its emphasis upon 
а “child-centred curriculum," wrote*:— 

. . . a typical school of the present day is to be regarded 

as not merely а “place of learning" but as а social unit 

or society of a peculiar kind in which the older and the 

younger members, the teachers and the taught, share a 

common life. 

It is most unfortunate that the phrase "activity and 


1 P. тог. 2 Рр. 146-7: 
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experience” used in the Primary School Report should 
have become abbreviated in common parlance to the 
single word “Activity.” The omission of the second essen- 
tial element in the concept gives a misleading impression 
which has probably been responsible for much of its mis- 
understanding. Nevertheless, even by itself the word 
“Activity” is preferable to either "Freedom" or “the child- 
centred curriculum." Both the latter contain false over- 
tones, whereas “Activity” is tonally accurate, though it 
strikes only one of two note: 


the essential difference between the old methodology and 
the new. In the old the 
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the В.В.С. and the cinema provide them with a ready- 
made culture. 

k Meanwhile the schools, through insistence upon "acti- 
vity,” are liberating and developing individuality, en- 
couraging the initiative and nurturing the creative powers 
of the younger generation. What will be the ultimate 
result of these conflicting trends? That depends largely 
upon what happens outside the schools. At present there 
can be little doubt that the influence exercised by the 
schools upon the child is overwhelmed by that exerted by 
society on the adult. But, as someone said recently, there 
is a "gentle pervasiveness” about education, and so it may 
be hoped that as time goes on social influences will swing 
more and more into line with that of the schools. Dr. 
Norbert Wiener, author of Cybernetics and The Human 
Use of Human Beings, is convinced that :— 


Eventually . . . the machines will take over the bull 

of routine and repetition work . . - There will be im- 
mense scope for the revival of local crafts and small 
specialised manufactures, for subsistence farming and 
horticulture, for all sorts of pleasant and useful pursuits 
outside the main industrial stream.* 
“Jocal crafts" and “pleasant and 
useful pursuits” that the schools are using to-day to 
enable children to learn and to mature their innate powers. 
It may well turn out that this educational trend will prove 
f the most remarkable instances of 
intuitive foresight of the shape of things to come. 

All engaged in the work of education in England to-day 
have accepted—consciously or unconsciously—the prin- 
ciple of Activity." What teachers who understand this 

1 Quoted from the Observer, January 28, 1951. 


It is precisely these 
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inciple are grappling with is the problem of balance: 
а the eos of dd order and individual liberty, 
between the necessity for the teacher to impress and for 
the child to express, between the duty of the school to 
hand on tradition and to facilitate social change. In this 
struggle they are constantly handicapped and embarrassed 
by widespread belief in a number of false antitheses, of 
which the chief are that emphasis upon social, esthetic, 
and emotional education involves neglect of intellectual 
education, that consequently the employment of, the 
“Activity” approach necessarily involves a lowering of 
intellectual standards, and that the substitution of in- 
formal and self-discipline for formal and external results 
in irresponsibility and disorder. These antitheses must be 


" € proper way is to treat 

them as Such, and not as mortal ailments, 
The second category of change may for"the moment be 
similarly epitomised in à single phrase: fusion of subjects. 


The battle over this has only been joined since the Second 


World War, but the issue was previously engaging some 
attention. The Spens Committee Wrote! that:— 


To speak of Secondary school studies as “subjects” is 


to run some risk of thinking of them as bodies of facts 


to be stored rather than as modes of activity to be 
experienced, 


Much more recently the Vice-Chancellor of Bristol 
University? put the same Point in a somewhat different 
way. He said that: 

1 P. 152. 

2 Sir Philip Morris, in 


a public lect ing", iversity of 
London, January 1951. P «ше at King's College, Univ 
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The rapid influx of new subjects has done much to 
produce confusion in our thinking about the nature of 
a general education. We have fallen into the danger of 
confusing the subjects themselves with the function of 
subjects іп the education of children. . . . What matters 
most and should command our attention is the use of 
subjects for the purpose of education . . . the education 
of persons is the root of the matter. 


If "Activity" is other than purposeless bustling about, 
it has as a main aim the use of subjects for the education 
of persons. By its very nature it discards the idea of con- 
sidering them as “bodies of facts to be stored." But by its 
very nature it must also discard the traditional method- 
ology employed for the teaching of the academic subjects, 
and it is this which has caused the trouble. 

There are two vital points at issue; first, the fact that 
a child or a group of children learning via "Activity" will 
not acquire knowledge systematically, as they do, or 
should do, under formal class teaching. They will acquire 
as they work such items of knowledge as are immediately 
useful in what they are doing, together with such other 


items as their natural curiosity prompts them to collect 
incidentally. This has led to widespread accusations— 


not altogether unjustified by much present practice— 
that “Activity” is ап inaccurate, unsystematic, and 
slipshod method. The second point is that, again by 
its very nature, “Activity” must necessarily ignore the 
lines of demarcation between the traditional academic 


subjects. f 
“Fusion of subjects," as it is often called, has quite a 
“Object Lesson," at 


long history; the nineteenth-century 
one time universal in elementary schools, might be con- 
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sidered a good example of it. But the modern trend 
towards it began some thirty years ago with the “‘integra- 
tion," at first for junior pupils, of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, mensuration, and trigonometry into “mathe- 
matics." So far as I remember, по one raised any serious 
objections to this. Indeed, the phenomenal success of the 
late Dr. P. B. Ballard's Fundamental Arithmetic text- 
books is evidence that the departure from tradition was 
very widely welcomed. It was when the integration of 
history and geography (with Civics) into “Social Studies 
became advocated and practised that the defenders of the 
traditional academic subjects rose in arms. 

In 1950 the Royal Geographical Society issued a blast? 
against social studies, which their education committee 
described as “an amorphous hotch-potch of geography, 
history, and ‘civics,’ ” “Social studies,” said the Society, 
“represent an attempt to compress several branches of 
learning into one. The result is exactly what happens when 
a lemon is squeezed: the juice is removed, and only the 


useless rind and fibres remain." The Society was equally 
severe on a course called “environmental studies” said to 
be given to stud 


ents in training as teachers in substitution 


for the traditional Courses in geography, history, biology: 
and the physical sciences. 


The Society contended 
and over-simplification o 
matter which a course in 
to neglect of systematic st 


that the necessary abbreviation 
Í exceedingly complex subject- 
Social studies implied must lead 
udy of the relation between man 
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Geographical Society’s argument is that offered by The 
Times Educational Supplement, that:— 


The amount of geographical knowledge required to 
enable a person to arrive at sound independent judg- 
ments about world affairs can only be absorbed by a 
few intelligent and retentive minds . . . the rest are in 
need of a framework to enable them to detect the 
grosser errors and to ensure that the blind spots in their 
field of vision are spots and not acres. 


That seems to me to put the matter in the right per- 
Spective. The few "intelligent and retentive minds," 
whether or not they begin with "social studies," will 
unquestionably progress beyond them to systematic and 
ordered study of geography and history. For the rest, 
"social studies" may well prove the right way to supply 
the framework which is all they are capable of understand- 
ing. This is not to suggest, of course, that in its present 
state of development "'social studies" can do this; it is still 
in its infancy, and should therefore not be judged as though 
it had arrived at maturity. 

There is, in fact, considerable confusion of thought, not 
least among its advocates, about the nature of “social 
studies." The worst, and most common, error is to con- 
fuse it with the project, centre of interest, and local 
survey methods now widely employed in Modern Second- 
ary and in some Primary schools. How this error has 
arisen it is difficult to imagine, for projects and the like are 
techniques, which may be used to teach anything, whereas 
"social studies" is an attempt to gather together an 
ordered body of knowledge covering a specific field, and 
may be taught by any method. 


1 In a front page “Comment in Brief” on August 18, 1950. 
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By way of tailpiece to an altogether inadequate dis- 
cussion of a vitally important matter I would like to quote 
the following, by the amusing and pungent anonymous 
writer “Jason,” who contributes a weekly feature to the 
Teacher's World. 


Watch your children. . . . They won't respect artificial 
distinctions. They'll be short-sighted enough to want 
to WRITE things in a History lesson, to READ more about 
Eskimos in a book of their own, and even—foolish 
fellows—to discuss the PRICE and WEIGHT of a bar of 
chocolate, right in the middle of a Geography lesson on 


West Africa! . . . So much for the children's views on 
man-made divisions! 


That is the point, and that is what modern educationists 
realise, That passageseems to me to offer the completely соп- 
vincing argument, not for social studies, but for blurring 
the lines between subjects, at least during the earlier stages 
of formal education. At what point the lines should become 
clear again, or whether they ever need so become for minds 
below a given level of intelligence, are matters which, so far 
as I know, no one has yet begun to investigate seriously. 

A year or two ago I heard a lecturer convulse an audi- 
ence of training-college students with laughter by observ- 
ing: “Tt used to be said that ‘Without vision the people 
perish’ ; Now it is said that ‘Without visual aids the people 
perish.'" Like "Activity" and “Fusion of Subjects," the 
greatly increased use of scientific aids to teaching and 
learning is both cause and effect of change. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to point out that the modern aids the 
teacher has at command fall into two quite distinct and 
different categories :— 


1 Teacher's World, June 13, 1951, p. 5. 
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(i) Visual, aural, and othermechanical aids to learning. 
(ii) Measurement aids. 

The first is merely a modern development of a technique 
which is as old as teaching itself, and for the life of me I 
cannot conceive why such a fuss is made about it. The way 
in which speakers on public platforms and writers in the 
educational Press keep on repeating that the broadcast 
lesson and the instructional film is a supplement to the 
teacher and must not be allowed to replace him strikes me 
as being quite pathetic. Of course they are supplements; 
of course they cannot replace the teacher. One has only to 
imagine a classroom fully equipped with all these aids 
but lacking a teacher to understand precisely why. But I 
suppose the same wails were raised when wall-maps—or 
even books—were first introduced into schools. The only 
difference between the modern aids and the traditional 
ones is that the former give the teacher means of assistance 
that he could not get before. And the sad fact is that 
teachers as a whole are not using the modern aids either so 
fully or so imaginatively as they ought. 

But the advent of scientific measurement of human 
capacity is an altogether new thing which implies a 
revolutionary change (not yet come about) in teaching 
practice. Put into a sentence, it means that the teacher no 
longer has to work very largely in the dark, proceeding by 
trial and error until, by observation, guess, ОГ intuition, 
he has arrived at something like an approximately correct 
idea of what the pupils in front of him can and cannot do. 

I do not wish to belittle the value of any ofthe previously 
designed instruments of measurement: especially of the 
traditional oral questioning and written examination. 
But these both suffer from three ineradicable defects; they 
are essentially tests of attainment, they measure attainment 
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at the moment of testing only, and the assessments which 
result are necessarily subjective, and therefore fallible. 
Mental testing, on the other hand, aims primarily at measur- 
ing innate capacity irrespective of circumstances and en- 
vironment, and at assessing it objectively byreference, not to 
a personal judgment, but to a scientifically establishednorm. 

I am perfectly well aware both that mental testing— 
especially of non-intellectual qualities—is as yet far from 
being a reliable instrument of measurement, and that 
exaggerated and mistaken claims have been made on its 
behalf by its over-zealous advocates. But if only those 
claims which can be fully substantiated were conceded, 
the systematic use of mental testing could effect an economy 
in teaching effort which is at present only barely imagin- 
able. What it has done is as nothing to what it could do. 

For the learner it would effect more than economy of 
effort; not only would it ensure that all the work put 
before him would be within his mental grasp and be 50 
arranged that he could grasp it most expeditiously and 
surely; it would take from him the burden of frustration 
which results from &rappling with tasks beyond one's 
capacity, and would thus preventinnumerablechildren from 
falling a prey to all those personal maladjustments which 
a sense of failure brings in its train. T grant, gratefully, 
that much has already been achieved along these lines- 

The trend towards “Activity” has made very greatly 
increased demands upon thé teacher—physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional. It is therefore urgently necessary 
to lighten the teacher’s load in every way as much a5 
possible. The most usual complaint heard from teachers 
to-day is that they are overburdened with clerical 
administrative, and domestic duties—form-filling, service 
of school milk and meals, and so on. There is much sub- 
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stance in this complaint; those in charge of the schools, 
with rare exceptions, have not yet learned how to run 
them on business lines, with a proper distinction between 
professional and other duties. But this is only of secondary 
importance and could be righted without great difficulty. 
What is of primary importance is that the teacher's 
Professional duties shall be rendered possible without 
undue mental or nervous strain. 

This is happily being recognised in the training colleges. 
Durjng the past few years nothing less than a revolution 
has been taking place in theattack upon the task of teacher 
training. Ostensibly, the quite radical changes which have 
been, and are, taking place have been directed towards 
fitting the teacher to undertake the different kind of job 
which the conception of "Activity" dictates. But this 
should naturally lead also to a lightening of that job; the 
better prepared one is, the more easily one can undertake 
any occupation. 

Briefly, the changes in the training colleges can be 
summarised as follows. In the content of the curriculum :— 


(i) Instruction in the theory and practice of teaching 
iven a sociological background, 


and learning has been gt 
and theoretical psychology has been largely replaced by 


applied psychology. , 
(ii) Primary importance is laid upon language as the 
chief means of communication between human beings. 
(iii) Great emphasis is laid upon education for physical 
and mental health. 

(iv) Every student is enco 
of some branch of human 
capacity permits. 

In the field of method the wasteful procedure of instill- 


uraged to pursue the study 
knowledge as far as his 
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ing knowledge by means of lectures to massed wA 
has been largely abandoned in favour of seminars an E 
cussions. The “demonstration” lesson—always fu a 
because necessarily artificial—has given place to perio 15 
of observation in “live” classrooms where normal work Y 
taking place. Thirdly, and this is particularly important, 
instead of tutors spending much time teaching students 
how to teach (though this has still, of course, to be done), 
students themselves undergo courses in subjects, especially 
arts and crafts, to learn at first hand the difficulties the 
beginner has to encounter and how these may be over- 
come. Similarly, instead of being told about the newer 
techniques—the project, the centre of interest, the local 
or environmental study—the students themselves engage 
upon these. In brief, the curriculum of the training college 
is to-day being conceived "in terms of activity and 
experience rather than in terms of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored." Yet one thing seems to 
me to be still lacking; investigation into the scientific use 
of scientific aids to the measurement of capacity. £ 

It is only proper that this brief survey of change 1n 
English education should conclude with a note on change 
in the preparation of teachers for their profession, because, 
as is universally recognised and ceaselessly reiterated, in 
the last analysis all advance in education depends upon 
the teacher. It would be a joy to be able to affirm that the 
teacher is accorded by Society the status to which his 
се entitles him. That is not yet the 
5 can be said, that though there has 
ll as flow, on the whole the teacher 
adily and rapidly during the ра 
тапу indications that it may do 5 
he years immediately to come. 


case, but at least thi 
been some ebb as we 
status has risen ste: 
century. There are 
еуеп more during t 
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NGLISH EDUCATION today is 
undergoing many changes and is beset 
with many problems. It is the author's 
belief that to understand these problems and 
to know how best to set about resolving 
them, it is essential to study their historical 
origins and development. 
This book is not a full scale history of public 
education in England and Wales; it is simply 
an attempt to select and describe the most 
significant events and trends in that history 
~and -to inquire why these happened. The 
survey commences at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century with the foundation of 
charity schools by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and ends with a review 
of the 1944 Education Act and a consider- 
ation of such varied points as free activity 
methods, forms of secondary education, and 
teacher training. 
The book will be found to be of absorbing 
interest to all those concerned with education 
today who wish to evaluate modern trends 
and comprehend the significance of the latest 


n changes in the structure of the educational 
system. í 
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